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PREFACE 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  give  for  the  first  time  a  chronological,  descriptive 
History  of  Fine  Art  in  India  and  Ceylon  from  the  third  century  n.  c.  to  the  present 
day,  with  criticism  of  the  aesthetic  merits  of  the  works  described.  The  art  history 
is  treated  throughout  in  close  connexion  with  political  and  religious  revolutions.  In 
criticism  the  judgements  of  experts  have  been  utilized  as  far  as  possible.  Necessary 
limitations  of  space  forbid  elaborate  explanations  of  the  mythological  or  historical 
significance  of  individual  works. 

Ceylon  is  included  because  the  art  of  the  island  is  almost  wholly  Indian,  and  some 
readers  may  find  the  sections  dealing  with  the  artistic  productions  of  Ceylon  among 
the  most  novel  and  interesting  portions  of  the  work.  A  summary  notice  of  the 
remarkable  mediaeval  development  of  purely  Indian  art  in.  remote  Java  appears 
to  be  essential  to  a  right  presentation  of  the  story,  and  a  similarly  slight  account 
of  2-ecent  discoveries  in  Chinese  Turkistan  is  equally  indispensable.  But  neither 
of  those  two  large  subjects  can  be  treated  in  detail.  No  attempt  is  made  to  pursue 
the  ramifications  of  Indian  art  in  Burma  and  the  Far  East,  where  it  is  profoundly 
modified  by  Chinese  ideas.  Materials  have  been  collected  for  a  supplementary 
chapter  on  European  Art  and  Artists  in  India,  but  want  of  space  compels  me  to  omit 
that  subject.  The  book,  as  it  stands,  is  much  more  bulky  than  it  was  originally 
intended  to  be,  and  I  confess  that  the  amount  of  matter  available  has  surprised 
me.  The  objects  noticed  have  been  carefully  selected  to  the  best  of  my  taste 
and  ability,  but  I  cannot  expect  everybody  to  agree  with  my  choice.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  whole  field  of  Indian  Art  has  necessarily 
involved  the  revision  of  opinions  expressed  inf  earlier  publications  and  based  on  more 
imperfect  knowledge. 

The  rough  distinction  drawn  between  Fine  Art  and  the  Industrial  Arts,  and  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  Fine  Art  in  India,  which  some  critics  deny,  are  discussed 
in  the  Introduction.  The  main  topics  dealt  with  in  this  volume  are  Sculpture  and 
Painting.  Architecture  is  a  subject  too  big  for  full  treatment  in  a  general  history 
of  Fine  Art.  Students  who  wish  to  pursue  the  investigation  of  Indian  Architecture 
must  still  read  special  treatises,  especially  Fergusson’s  classical  work  in  the  new 
edition.  In  Chapters  II  and  XII  merely  outline  sketches  of  the  leading  Hindu  and 
Muhammadan  styles  respectively  are  offered.  Chapters  III— VII  give  a  continuous 
and  tolerably  full  history  of  Hindu  sculpture — the  term  Hindu  including  Jain  and 
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Buddhist  Muhammadan  t'^y  of  Indian  PamtinjI 

Chapters  VIII,  IX,  and  XIV,  i  iuu.  ,  •  Hindu  minor  works,  which 
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Commissioner,  who  has  taken  much  ti  on  i  t  ^  at  my  disposal  through 
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H.H.  the  Maharaja  of  Benares  has  kindly  supplied,  through  the  Commissioner  of 
Benares,  a  set  of  photographs  of  selected  pictures  in  his  illustrated  MS.  of  the  poem 
of  Tulsi  Das.  Mr.  E.  J.  Marshall,  Director-General  of  Archaeology  in  India, 
Dr.  Vogel,  Acting-Director,  and  Mr.  D.  R.  Bhandarkar  of  the  Archaeological 
Department  have  taken  much  trouble  to  procure  photographs  for  me.  Mr.  G.  A. 
Watlien,  Curator  of  the  Lahore  Museum,  was  kind  enough  to  select  and  supply 
a  representative  set  of  photographs  of  Kangra  pictures. 

M.  A.  Foucher  performed  a  similar  service  in  selecting  specimens  of  Nepalese 
and  Tibetan  pictures  in  the  library  of  the  Institut  de  France,  and  has  given  valuable 
personal  aid.  Sir  George  Watt,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  has  generously  lent  negatives 
of  illustrations  in  Indian  Art  at  Delhi.  Col.  Hanna,  Col.  Hendley,  C.I.E.,  Dr.  C.  H. 
Read,  and  Mrs.  Jopling  Rowe  have  permitted  me  to  inspect  their  collections  of 
Indo-Persian  paintings,  and  Col.  Hendley  has  lent  some  specimens  for  reproduction. 
Mrs.  Herringham  has  communicated  information  about  the  AjantS  paintings.  At  the 
British  Museum  I  received  all  possible  assistance  from  Prof.  Barnett,  Dr.  C.  H.  Read, 
and  Messrs.  John  Allan,  Lawrence  Binyon,  O.  Dalton,  and  Reginald  Smith.  At  the 
India  Office  similar  liberal  help  was  given  by  Messrs.  F.  W.  Thomas,  A.  G.  Ellis, 
and  W.  F oster.  The  resources  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
were  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  Messrs.  Stanley  Clarke, 
Edward  Strange,  and  G.  H.  Palmer.  I  am  indebted  for  friendly  criticism  to  Mr.  W. 
Crooke,  Prof.  Percy  Gardner,  and  Dr.  Stein,  C.I.E.,  and  for  references  to 
Dr.  Grierson,  C.I.E.,  Messrs.  W.  Crooke,  E.  B.  Havell,  and  W.  Irvine,  and  to 
Don  Zilva  Wickremasinghe. 

If  any  acknowledgement  due  has  been  overlooked,  I  trust  that  the  omission  will 
be  ascribed  to  inadvertence  and  not  to  ingratitude.  It  has  not  been  possible  always 
to  use  the  permission  granted  to  reproduce  illustrations. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  title  of  this  book  may  reasonably  suggest  two  criticisms — one,  that  the  Two  prob- 
implied  distinction  between  Fine  Ar,t  and  the  Industrial  or  Applied  Arts  is  unreal ;  Js'^scnt1’ 
the  other,  that,  according  to  well-known  authorities,  Fine  Art  does  not  exist  in 
India. 

The  admission  may  be  freely  made  that  no  absolute  line  of  demarcation  can  Detnarca- 
be  drawn  between  Fine  Art  and  the  Industrial  Arts  in  any  country,  and  further,  that 
in  India  such  distinction  as  really  exists  tends  to  be  obscured  more  often  than  in  other  industrial 
lands.  Nevertheless,  in  the  greater  part  of  this  book  I  have  not  experienced  much  Art. 
practical  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line.  The  guiding  idea  in  my  mind  has  been 
to  discriminate  between  work  showing  creative  power  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree- 
and  that  which  is  merely  the  outcome  of  skilled  hereditary  craftsmanship ;  or  more 
briefly,  to  distinguish  the  productions  of  the  artist  from  those  of  the  artisan. 

In  the  Muhammadan  decorative  designs  treated  in  Chapter  XIII  the  distinction  Muhamma- 
usually  vanishes,  and  strict  logic  might  demand  the  exclusion  of  such  works.  But  dan  art 
most  readers  would  feel  that  a  book  on  Indian  Art  which  refused  to  take  notice  industrial, 
of  the  beautiful  decoration  of  the  Mughal  period  was  incomplete,  and  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  ignore  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  true  that  nearly  all  the  Muhammadan 
decorative  -work  can  be  reproduced  perfectly  by  sufficiently  skilled  artisans  to  any 
extent  desired,  whereas  a  copy  of  a  work  of  genuine  Fine  Art  is  never  quite  equal  to 
the  original.  Perhaps  the  copying  test  might  be  accepted  as  the  criterion  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Art;  but,  without  insisting  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  precise  formula,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  real  distinction  between 
the  two  things,  and  that,  even  in  India,  it  can  be  demarcated  with  sufficient  precision 
in  both  Sculpture  and  Painting,  the  two  arts  which  form  my  main  subject. 

•Tradition  is  a  factor  of  such  commanding  power  in  Indian  art,  as,  indeed,  in  all  Distinction 
Indian  institutions,  that  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  feel  assured  that  a  given  sculpture 
or  painting-  in  India  is  rightly  classed  as  an  example  of  Fine  Art  and  not  merely  of  Dancing 
as  a  product  of  the  skilled  craftsman’s  workshop.  All  that  can  be  clone  is  to  select  Siva, 
the  works  that  on  the  face  of  them  display  creative  power,  more  or  less.  The  bronze 
images  of  the  Dancing  Siva  (Nataraja)  discussed  in  Chapter  VII,  Sections  6  n  and  7B, 

Offer  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  distinction  may  be  drawn. 

All  of  them  are  constructed  to  an  authorized  pattern  prescribed  by  written  rule 
and  sketched  in  traditional  outline  drawings,  but  within  the  limits  so  laid  down  the 
artistic  treatment  may  vary  infinitely.  The  best  examples  are  unquestionably  works 
of  art,  while  the  worst  are  merely  the  trade  products  of  coppersmiths  executing  the 
orders  of  customers. 
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that  can  make  them  useful  for  the  student,  they  offer  very  curious  subjects  of  enquiry 
to  the  scholar  and  archaeologist.  The  sculptures  found  in  various  parts  of  India, 
at  Ellora,  Elephanta,  and  other  places,  are  of  a  strictly  symbolical  or  mythological 
character.  They  usually  consist  of  monstrous  combinations  of  human  and  brute 
forms,  repulsive  from  their  ugliness  and  outrageous  defiance  of  rule  and  even 
possibility.’ 1 

Like  sentiments,  which  might  be  collected  from  many  other  writers  of  authority 
on  the  history  of  art,  are  still  widely  accepted  throughout  Europe,  and  even  in  India 
by  natives  of  the  country  educated  on  European  lines. 

But  a  change  of  opinion  is  in  progress.  Indian  art  is  only  one  manifestation  Recent 
of  Asiatic  art,  and  European  critics  are  slowly  learning  to  admit  that  in  Asia  genuine  ophiion 
art,  quite  independent  of  the  Hellenic  tradition,  has  existed  for  ages  and  still  lives. 

‘New  worlds  of  art,’  Mr.  Fry  writes,  have  been  revealed,  and  ‘a  vast  mass  of 
new  aesthetic  experience  lies  open’.2  'It  used  to  happen,’  said  Goethe,  ‘and  still 
happens  to  me  to  take  no  pleasure  in  a  work  of  art  at  the  first  sight  of  it,  because  it 
is  too  much  for  me ;  but  if  I  suspect  any  merit  in  it,  I  try  to  get  at  it ;  and  then 
I  never  fail  to  make  the  most  gratifying  discoveries — to  find  new  qualities  in  the  work 
itself  and  new  faculties  in  myself.’ 3 

Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  Europe  began  to  ‘suspect  any  merit’  in  Asiatic  an. 
Japanese  art.  Now,  the  stage  of  ‘  gratifying  discoveries’  in  that  domain  has  been 
reached,  while  the  equally  strange  arts  of  China  and  Persia  have  begun  to  receive 
their  share  of  recognition.  ‘  The  European  mind,’  to  quote  Mr.  Fry  again,  has  been 
‘  gradually  prepared  to  accept  the  methods  of  Oriental  design,  and  with  that  prepara¬ 
tion  has  come  an  immense  increase  in  its  accessibility.’  Numerous  exhibitions  ami 
the  discourses  of  many  recent  critics,  English  and  foreign/  have  established  firmly  the 
claims  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Persian  art  to  serious  consideration  on  its  aesthetic 
merits,  and  not  merely  as  raw  material  for  the  lucubrations  of  the  ‘scholar  and 
archaeologist’. 

The  turn  of  Indian  art  has  been  a  little  slower  in  coining,  but  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Havell,  Dr.  Coomaraswamy,  Mr.  Marshall,  and  other  students  have  already 
done  something  to  compel  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  discredit  the 
attitude  of  mere  contempt  expressed  in  the  extracts  from  the  works  of  older  authors 
quoted  above. 

Before  proceeding  to  argue  more  fully  the  case  on  behalf  of  Indian  Fine  Art,  Improve- 
I  hasten  to  make  the  admission  that  the  hostile  critics  were  justified  in  large  measure  fo 

by  the  miserable  quality  of  the  material  at  their  command.  There  can  be  no  doubt  study, 
that  most  of  the  everyday  modern  attempts  at  art  to  be  seen  on  Indian  buildings  are 
contemptible,  and  that  nearly  all  the  reproductions  to  be  found  in  the  older  apd  still 
current  books  on  Hindu  mythology  are  undeserving  of  attention  as  representations 
of  works  of  art. 


1  Ham iloak  of  Sculpture  (Edinburgh,  1864),  p.  gr.  ?  The  Maxims  and  Rtflictiom  0/  Goethe,  transl. 

8  ‘  Oriental  Art'  (Quart.  Rev.,  Jan.  1910).  Bailey  Saunders  (1893),  No.  111S. 
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But  recent  research  has  opened  up  rich  stores  of  material  immensely  superior  in 
quality,  while  modern  scientific  facilities  render  possible  and  easy  the  presentation 
of  fairly  adequate  reproductions.  The  claims  of  Indian  art  must  be  judged  upon  the 
new  evidence  thus  called,  and  if  the  illustrations  to  this  book  at  all  fulfil  their  purpose 
they  will  establish  directly  and  without  argument  the  long-continued  existence  of  1*  inc 
Art  in  India  and  Ceylon.  Critics  are  invited  to  shift  their  point  of  view  and  to  make 
an  effort  to  appreciate  whatever  of  good  there  may  he  in  Indian  art,  as  they  have 
already  done  for  that  of  other  Asiatic  schools. 

The  magnitude  of  the  change  of  opinion  now  in  progress  may  bo  CKtimuled  front 
the  language  of  the  protest  signed  by  thirteen  aesthetic  exports  and  published  in  the 
Times  on  February  28,  1910,  as  a  counterblast  to  Sir  .George  liirdwoods  outburst  at 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts '  : — 

‘We  the  undersigned  artists,  critics,  and  students  of  art  .  .  .  find  in  lint  best  art 
of  India  a  lofty  and  adequate  expression  of  the  religious  emotion  of  the  people  and  of 
their  deepest  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  the  divine.  We  recognize  in  tile  Buddha 
type  of  sacred  figure  one  of  the  great  artistic  inspirations  of  the  world.  We  hold  that 
the  existence  of  a  distinct,  a  potent,  and  a  living  tradition  of  art  is  a  possession  ol  price¬ 
less  value  to  tiie  Indian  people,  and  011c  which  they,  and  all  who  admire  and  respect 
their  achievements  in  this  field,  ought  to  guard  with  the  utmost  reverence  ami  love. 
While  opposed  to  the  mechanical  stereotyping  of  particular  traditional  forms,  we  con¬ 
sider  that  it  is  only  in  organic  development  from  the  national  art  of  the  [last  that  the 
path  of  true  progress  is  to  be  found.  Confident  that  wc  here  speak  for  a  very  largo 
body  of  qualified  European  opinion,  we  wish  to  assure  our  brother  craftsmen  and 
students  in  India  that  the  school  of  national  art  in  that  country,  which  is  still  showing 
its  vitality  and  its  capacity  for  the  interpretation  of  Indian  lift'  and  thought,  will  never 
fail  to  command  our  admiration  and  sympathy  so  long  as  it  remains  true  to  itself. 
We  trust  that,  while  not  disdaining  to  accept  whatever  can  be  wholesomely  assimilated 
from  foreign  sources,  it  will  jealously  preserve  the  individual  character  which  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  history  and  physical  conditions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  tlio.se  ancient 
and  profound  religious  conceptions  which  are  the  glory  of  India  and  of  all  the  Eastern 
world.’ 

The  sentiments  thus  expressed  have  my  general  concurrence  and,  while  unable 
to  accept  extreme  views  as  to  the  superiority  of  Hindu  art,  I  am  convinced  that  India 
lias  produced  at  various  periods  not  a  few  works  of  Fine  Art  in  both  Sculpture  and 
Painting,  which  are  entitled  to  take  high  rank  on  their  aesthetic  merits,  and  not  merely 
as  historical  documents  or  archaeological  curiosities. 

The  term  ‘Indian’  is  ambiguous.  In  a  geographical  sense  all  art  produced  on 
Indian  soil  is  Indian.  That  use  of  the  term,  however,  is  unfruitful  and  fallacious. 
Much  of  the  art  work  produced  on  Indian  soil  is  of  alien  origin,  and  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  historically  as  a  local  development  of  the  styles  of  certain  foreign  schools.  Most 
people  in  England,  if  they  think  of  Indian  art  at  all,  probably  think  first  of  the 
1  The  signatories  are  (1)  Fred.  Brown,  (2)  Waller  (10)  George  W.  Russell  (A.  F..),  (1  r)  W.  Reynolds 
Crane,  (3)  George  Frampton,  (4)  Laurence  Hous-  Stephens,  (12)  Charles  Waldslcin,  and  (13)  Emery 
man,  (5)  E.  Lameri,  (6)  W.  R.  Lethaby,  (7)  Halsey  Walker. 

Ricardo,  (8)  T.  W.  Rolleston,  (9)  W.  Rothenstein, 
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luxurious  buildings  and  decorations  executed  for  the  lavish  Mughal  court  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  But,  except  in  the  geographical  sense,  most  of 
the  Mughal  art  is  no  more  Indian  than  is  Government  House,  Calcutta.  The  Taj 
and  Government  House  are  alike  in  so  far  as  both  were  built  by  the  hands  of  Indian 
masons  for  foreign  masters  to  foreign  designs.  The  architect  of  the  Taj,  as  we  shall 
see  in  Chapter  XII,  was  either  a  Venetian  or  a  Turk.  Nobody  pretends  that  he 
was  an  Indian,  and  the  whole  composition,  although,  like  Government  House,  erected 
by  Indian  workmen,  is  essentially  foreign,  that  is  to  say,  Persian.  All  the  characteris¬ 
tically  Muslim  art  in  India  is  equally  alien,  modelled  on  styles  prevalent  in  Mecca, 

Isfahan,  or  Constantinople,  and  not  evolved  from  Indian  types.  The  Indo-Muham- 
madan  art  of  the  Mughal  period  is  substantially  Persian,  and  on  rigorous  logical 
principles  should  be  discussed  in  an  appendix  to  a  treatise  on  Persian  art,  rather  than 
as  a  branch  of  the  art  of  India. 

Hindu  art,  including  Jain  and  Buddhist  in  that  comprehensive  term,  is  the  real  The  real 
Indian  art.  We  can  trace  its  development  by  the  testimony  of  existing  remains  from 
the  third  century  before  Christ,  and  are  assured  that  it  had  gone  through  a  long 
process  of  unrecorded  evolution  for  ages  previous  to  the  date  of  the  earliest  extant 
monument.  The  considerable  intrinsic  merits  of  Indo-Persian  Muhammadan  art 
being  generally  recognized,  the  controversy  concerning  the  claims  of  India  to  possess 
real  Fine  Art  must  be  concerned  with  the  Hindu  art  discussed  in  Chapters  II  to  XI 
of  this  work. 

The  high  achievement  of  the  semi-foreign  sculptors  of  Asoka’s  reign  and  of  the  The  merits 
best  artists  of  the  Gandharan  school  is  so  deeply  tinged  by  foreign  influences  that  it 
may  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  this  connexion.  In  sculpture  the  artistic  success 
of  India  should  be  judged  from  her  performance  during  those  periods  when  elements 
of  foreign  origin  were  a  negligible  quantity.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
unprejudiced  critic  can  refuse  the  name  of  fine  art  to  the  best  sculpture  of  Sandal, 

Bharhut,  Mathura,  the  Gupta  period,  and  other  categories  of  early  date  illustrated  in 
the  following  pages.  The  widest  divergence  of  opinion  relates  to  the  vast  mass  of 
sculptures  executed  from  the  seventh  century  to  the  present  day,  and  grouped  together 
as  Mediaeval  and  Modern  in  the  seventh  chapter. 

The  sentiments  of  the  older  critics  are  expressed  in  the  passage  from  Professor 
Westmacott’s  Handbook  quoted  above  ;  those  of  the  new  school,  as  enunciated  by 
Mr.  PI  a  veil,  credit  the  same  sculptures  with  ‘  a  depth  and  spirituality  which  never 
entered  into  the  soul  of  Greece’,  with  sublime  imagination  and  the  loftiest  idealism. 

Who  is  right  ?  Answers  to  that  question  presumably  will  continue  to  differ. 

So  much,  perhaps,  may  be  conceded  by  all  parties,  that  the  newer  criticism  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  proving  that  the  history  of  Indian  sculpture  after  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era  is  not  uniformly  'written  in  decay’,  and  that  mediaeval  art  at  its  best 
possesses  qualities  entitling  it  to  respectful  consideration  on  artistic  grounds.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  further  discussion  of  the  aesthetic  merits  of  the  mediaeval  work  will  occur 
in  subsequent  chapters. 

In  painting,  including  drawing,  it  is  little  short  of  unreasonable  to  affirm  that 
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India  has  produced  no  works  of  fine  art.  'I  he  frescoes  of  Ajanla  ami  Sigiriya  heal 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  contrary,  and  expert  opinion  fully  recognizes  the  high 
qualities  of  the  Indo- Persian  school,  which,  in  some  of  its  branches,  includes  distinctly 
Indian  or  Hindu  elements.  The  Rapnala,  or  ‘  musical  mode  \  pictures  especially, 
while  largely  Persian  in  technique,  are  purely  Indian  in  sentiment  and  often  of 
remarkable  beauty. 

The  brilliant  success  attained  by  Hindu  art,  both  plastic  and  pictorial,  in  the 
treatment  of  plant  motives  and  the  representation  of  indigenous  animals  is  unsur- 
.  passed,  and  amply  attested  by  many  ot  the  illustrations  in  this  book. 

Most  of  my  readers,  perhaps,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  accepting  tilt!  proposition 
that  India  has  produced  numerous,  works  of  creative  fine  art  in  both  sculpture  and 
painting,  worthy  of  study  as  such,  and  not  merely  on  account  of  their  historical  and 

Hindu  sculpture  is  commonly  reproached  for  the  faults  of  ignoring  anatomical 
detail  in  the  representation  of  the  human  form,  and  modelling  the  body  and  limbs 
with  a  rounded,  unnaturally  smooth  surface.  It  is  true  that  the  Indian  sculptor,  as 
a  rule,  and  particularly  in  the  mediaeval  period,  does  not  attempt  to  model  realistically 
all  muscular  details.  But  his  omission  to  do  so  is  not  due  to  incapacity.  Dr.  Coon-ia- 
raswamy  has  shown  conclusively  that  it  is  intentional  and  essential  to  the  1 1  inilu  ideal 
as  prescribed  by  the  scriptures.  The  capacity  of  Hindu  artists  for  correct  modelling 
is  demonstrated  by  their  successful  treatment  of  hands,  which  in  many  cases  is  admir¬ 
ably  expressive,  Numerous  proofs  of  this  statement  will  be  found  in  the  illustrations. 
The  Indian  generalized  treatment  of  the  body  and  limbs  is  not  .such  a  violent  depar¬ 
ture  front  the  facts  of  nature  as  might  be  supposed  by  a  European  critic,  because  the: 
Hindu  body  is  ordinarily  much  more  smooth  and  rounded  than  that  of  Europeans. 
If  the  reader  will  compare  the  Toluvila  Buddha  with  the  Sitthale.se  native  seated 
beside  the  image  in  the  same  posture,  as  seen  in  the  photograph  (Chap.  Ill),  it  will 
be  apparent  that  the  conventional  generalization  has  not  to  be  carried  very  far. 

Another  familiar  and  more  serious  depreciatory  criticism  is  based  on  the  frequent 
introduction  into  Hindu  art  of  monstrous  and  impossible  forms,  often'  grotesque,  and 
not  rarely  hideous.  To  my  mind  it  appears  impossible  to  defend  the  representation 
of  such  forms  on  artistic  grounds,  The  spirited  Polonnaruwa  bronzes  of  the  dancing 
Siva  (Chap.  VII,  §  711)  are  grievously  marred  as  works  of  art  by  the  hideous  extra 
arm  brought  across  the  chest.  The  symbolical  significance  of  additional  arms,  heads, 
and  so  forth  to  a  devout  worshipper  is  not  to  the  purpose.  But  the  defenders  of 
such  monstrosities  as  being  legitimate  in  art  allege  the  emotional  and  intellectual 
value  of  the  symbolism  as  the  one  reason  for  tolerating  their  presence.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  fallacious  in  mixing  up  two  totally  distinct  things — edification  and  art— and, 
if  accepted,  would  justify  the  description  of  crude  woodcuts  in  old  Bibles  as  works  of 
art.  Dr.  Coomaraswamy  quotes  with  approval  the  following  rhetorical  passage  from 
the  writings  of  Lafcadio  Hearn,  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  things  Japanese  : — 

'Perhaps  to  uninitiated  eyes.’  Hearn  writes,  ‘these  many- headed,  many-handecl 
gods  at  first  may  seem— as  they  seem  always  in  the  sight  of  Christian  bigotry— only 
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the  services  of  artists  of  all  kinds  for  the  worthy  decoration  of  the  sacred  buildings 
and  the  celebration  of  worship  with  becoming1  splendour. 

The  most  prominent  external  feature  of  tile  Buddhist  cult  being  the  veneration 
of  relics,  multitudes  of  domed  cupolas  (variously  called  s/tipiis,  daga/tas,  cfwrtcns, 
or  '  topes  ’)  were  erected  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  relics,  and  surrounded  with 
accessory  structures  upon  which  all  the  resources  of  art  were  lavished  without  stint. 
The  monasteries  and  churches,  whether  excavated  in  the  rock  or  structural,  were 
equally  ornate.  All  classes  of  Buddhist  buildings  have  yielded  a  rich  harvest,  ot 
works  of  art. 

In  early  times  Buddhist  artists  abstained  deliberately  irotn  attempting  to  model 
or  depict  the  likeness  of  the  founder  of  their  religion,  but  about  the  beginning  ot  the 
Christian  era  his  effigy  was  brought  into  common  use,  and  soon  became  the  leading 
feature  of  Buddhist  decoration.  The  later  Buddhism  of  the  ‘  Great  Vehicle.’  kind, 
which  delighted  in  the  multiplication  of  countless  images,  differed  fundamentally 
in  many  ways  from  the  earlier  or  ‘  Little  Vehicle  ’  schools.1  But  all  schools  alike 
agreed  in  venerating  the  memory  of  Gautama,  the  Btuldlia,  or  Enlightened  (hie. 
The  personal  enthusiastic  devotion  thus  roused  converted  a  system  of  cold  philosophical 
and  ethical  doctrine  into  a  religion  cherished  with  passionate  fervour.  The  greater 
part  of  the  remains  of  Buddhist  art  is  the  work  of  votaries  of  the  ‘  Great  .Vehicle 
and  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  expression  of  devotion  to  the  persorr  of  Bmldlui, 
to  his  Law,  and  to  bis  Church.  The  development  and  diffusion  of  that  art  were 
effected  by  the  monastic  Order. 

The  philosophical  doctrines  of  Gautama  might  be  thought  to  involve  inevitably 
a  religion  of  unhappy  gloom  and  despairing  pessimism  as  cheerless  as  the  austeresl 
form  of  Calvinism.  But  in  practice  they  never  had  that  effect,  nor  have  they  now 
in  Burma,  where  the  Buddhist  population  is  reputed  to  be  the  happiest  people  upon 
earth.  It  would  take  too  long  to  explain  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  but  the  fact 
is  certain.  Every-  scene  in  the  relief  sculptures  of  Bharhut  or  Sanchl  and  in  the 
paintings  of  Ajanta  is  full  of  the  joy  of  life,  and  proves  that  tile  Buddhist  Indians 
of  the  olden  time  knew  the  preciousness  of  happiness.  Popular  Buddhism  then, 
as  now,  was  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  Buddhism  of  tile  scriptures,  Tin1 
worship  of  the  Yaksha  sprites,  the  Naga  water-spirits,'  and  their  female  consorts, 
played  in  ancient  Indian  Buddhism  a  part  similar  to  that  played  by  the  worship 
of  the  Nats  in  Burma  at  this  day.  For  the  full  understanding  of  Indian  Buddhism 
the  works  of  art  are  authorities  as  important  and  essential  as  the  writings. 

The  cognate  and  yet  fundamentally  distinct  religion  of  the  Jains  may  lie  more 
briefly  dismissed.2  The  saint  named  Mahavlra  occupies  in  Jain  estimation  a  position 
similar  to  that  which  Gautama  Bndclha  holds  among  the  Buddhists,  and  was 
contemporary  with  him  for  some  years.  Mahavira,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 

1  ‘Vehicle’  (Skr.  yarn,  Gk.  Sppj/ut)  originally  The  word  also  meant  a  cart. 

the  sea  of ‘phenomenal  existence  to  the  haven  of  and  English  form  of  the  word.' 
salvation,  variously  figured  as  nirvana ,  rnoMa,  Ac. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  HINDU  STYLES  OF  ARCHITECTURE 


Tins  imperial  palace  at  Pataliputra,  the  modem  Patna,  the  capital  of  Chandra-  Earl/ 
g-upta  Maurya,  the  first  emperor  of  India  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  is  described  by  Greek  and  Roman  authors  as  excelling  in  splendour  the  tuw. 
royal  residences  of  Susa  and  Ekbatana.  Although  no  vestige  of  such  a  building, 
except,  perhaps,  some  brick  foundations,  has  survived,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
statements  of  the  historians.  Abundant  evidence  establishes  the  fact  that  Indian 
architects  before  the  time  of  Asolta  built  their  superstructures  chiefly  of  timber,  using 
brick  almost  exclusively  for  foundations  and  plinths.  No  deficiency  in  dignity  or 
grandeur  was  involved  by  the  use  of  the  more  perishable  material ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  employment  of  timber  enables  wide  spaces  to  be  roofed  with  ease  which  could  not 
be  spanned  by  masonry,  especially  when,  as  in  India,  the  radiating  arch  was  not 
ordinarily  employed  for  structural  purposes.1 

Notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  timber  in  certain  respects,  Chandragupta’s  Stone  build- 
grandson,  Asoka  Maurya,  evidently  influenced  by  foreign  example,  preferred  masonry. 

It  is  on  record  that  during  his  reign  of  about  forty-one  years  (273  to  232  B.c.)  he 
replaced  the  wooden  walls  and  buildings  of  his  capital  by  permanent  works  in  masonry, 
and  caused  hundreds  of  fine  edifices  in  both  bride  and  stone  to  be  erected  throughout 
the  empire.  So  astonishing  was  his  activity  as  a  builder  that  people  in  after  ages 
could  not  believe  his  constructions  to  be  the  work  of  human  agency,  and  felt  con¬ 
strained  to  regard  them  as  wrought  by  familiar  spirits  forced  to  obey  the  behests 
of  the  imperial  magician.  No  building  in  India  or  Ceylon  with  any  pretensions  to  be 
considered  an  example  of  architecture  can  be  assigned  certainly  to  a  time  earlier  than 
that  of  Asoka,  with  whom  the  history  of  Indian  architecture,  as  of  the  other  arts, 

'  After  the  death  of  Asoka  the  empire  broke  to  pieces,  but  his  Maurya  descendants  Architecture 
continued  to  rule  the  home  provinces  for  about  half  a  century,  at  the  end  of  which 
( circa  184  u.c.)  they  were  superseded  by  the  Sunga  kings  who  governed  parts  of  periods. 
Northern  India  for  seventy-two  years,  until  about  112  b.c.  But  the  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  decoration,  and  sculpture  which  first  assumed  a  permanent  form  under  the 


1  During  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
the  Hindus  knew  the  principle  of  the  true  arch,  and 
occasionally  built  one  with  brick  voussoirs  set  end  to 
end,  not  face  to  face.  The  best  example  of  such 
arches  is  seen  in  the  temple  at  Blwlavgaon  in  the 
Cawnpore  District,  possibly  of  Gupta,  or  even 
ltushan  age,  but  other  instances  are  known  (Cun¬ 


ningham,  A.  S.  Rap.,  xi.  43).  An  arch  so  con¬ 
structed  was  very  weak.  As  a  rule,  Indian  builders 
preferred  the  false  or  corbelled  arch,  constructed 
with  horizontal  courses  of  brick  or  stone  gradually 
meeting  at  the  top.  They  evidently  disliked  facing 
the  difficulty  caused  by  the  thrust  of  the  true  arch 
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also  to  the  decoration  of  the  stupas  themselves.  The  openings  giving  access  to  the 
procession  path  inside  the  railing  were  dignified  by  the  erection  of  lofty  gateways 
[tor and),  copied  from  wooden  models,  and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  sculpture.  The 
best  examples  of  such  gateways  are  those  at  Sanchl. 

Stupas,  not  to  speak  of  miniature  votive  models,  varied  greatly  in  size.  The  Size  of 
very  ancient  specimen  at  Piprawa  on  the  Nepalese  frontier,  which  may  possibly  s,uPtts- 
be  earlier  than  Asoka,  has  a  diameter  of  116  feet  at  ground  level,  and  stands  only 
about  22  feet  high.  The  diameter  of  the  great  Sanchl  monument  at  the  plinth  is 
I2i|  feet,  the  height  about  yi\  feet,  and  the  stone  railing  is  a  massive  structure 
1 1  feet  high.  Several  monuments  in  Northern  India,  some  of  which  were  ascribed  to 
Asoka,  are  recorded  to  have  attained  a  height  of  from  200  to  400  feet ;  and  to  this 
day  the  summit  of  the  Jetawanarama  dagaha  in  Ceylon  towers  251  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ground.1  The  larger  monuments  afforded  infinite  scope  to  the  decorative 


All  writers  on  Indian  architecture  have  assumed  that  the  domical  stupa  must  be  0 
a  development  of  the  earthen  sepulchral  tumulus,  the  form  of  a  tomb  being  naturally  th 
utilized  for  a  structure  frequently  intended  to  conserve  bodily  relics.  But  this  assump¬ 
tion  fails  to  explain  the  facts.  The  natural  shape  assumed  by  an  earthen  tumulus  is 
that  of  a  cone  or  pyramid,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  earthen  tumuli  in  the  Champhran 
District  and  the  Egyptian  stone  pyramids  are  conical,  whereas  a  stupa  is  invariably 
domical.  Moreover,  many  stupas ,  including  some  of  the  most  famous,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  bodily  relics,  being  simply  enduring  monuments  marking  sacred  spots.  The 
current  assumption  implies  both  that  stupas  intended  for  the  reception  of  relics  pre¬ 
ceded  those  designed  merely  as  memorials  corriinemorating  religious  events,  and  that 
the  form  of  a  sepulchral  monument  was  transferred  to  a  building  which  had  nothing  to 
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'  chaitya-hall  ’  or  church,  the  Bengal  cornice,  and  the  curvilinear  steeple  of  the  ‘  Irnlo- 
Aryan '  or  Aryavarta  style  of  temple.  Every  form  of  curved  roof  used  in  India  can, 
I  venture  to  think,  be  explained-  by  assuming  its  derivation  from  a  prototype  con¬ 
structed  with  elastic  bamboos.  The  late  Mr.  William  Simpson,  who  successfully 
applied  this  explanation  to  the  Bengal  cornice,  the  barrel  roof  of  the  'chaitya-hall', 
and  the  ‘  Indo-Aryan’  steeple,  truly  remarked  that  the  claims  of  bamboo  to  supply 
a  theory  of  origins  for  Indian  architecture  had  been  insufliciently  considered,  but  did 
not  proceed  to  apply  his  theory  to  the  case  of  the  stupa.1  Fergusson  s  belief  in  lint 
sepulchral  descent  of  the  domed  stupa  alone  prevented  him  from  definitely  recognizing 
the  true  origin  of  the  external  form.  ‘  If  one  can  fancy,'  he  wrote,  ‘  a  circular  chamber 
with  a  domical  roof — not  in  stone,  of  course — as  the  original  receptacle  of  the  relic,  we 
may  imagine  that  the  form  was  derived  from  this  ’ ;  and  he  proceeds  to  cite  irom  the. 
Bharhut  sculptures  an  instance  of  ‘just  such  a  domical  roof’.  -  In  the  Sinicin  reliefs 
(post  Chap.  Ill)  we  actually  find  a  shrine  with  a  domical  roof  represented  on  one 
pillar  along  with  a  stupa  of  the  same  form. 

Buddhist  Although  monastic  institutions  were  not  peculiar  to  Buddhism,  having  heett 

monasteries,  adopted  earlier  by  both  Jains  and  Brahmanical  Hindus,  the  Buddhist  Order  (sattf/ta), 
including  both  monks  and  nuns,  attained  (as  pointed  out  in  the  Introduction)  a  height 
of  power  to  which  the  monastic  communities  of  the  other  religions  never  aspired  ;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  buildings  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  Order  were  frequently 
designed  on  a  scale  of  the  utmost  magnificence.  The  essential  feature  in  a  monastery 
is  the  provision  of  residential  cells,  arranged  usually  round  a  courtyard  or  quadrangle. 
When  such  a  quadrangle  became  multiple,  with  the  addition  of  chapels,  stupas, 
refectories,  halls,  churches,  storehouses,  and  other  buildings,  the  greater  monasteries 
covered  an  enormous  area,  and  offered  to  the  architect,  sculptor,  and  painter  endless 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  art  in  every  form.  Although  no  very  early  monas¬ 
tery  has  survived  in  a  condition  at  all  complete,  the  ground-plans  of  many  such 
establishments  have  been  clearly  traced,  and  near  Peshawar  considerable  remains 
of  superstructures  crowded  with  statuary  have  been  disclosed.  Recorded  descriptions 
and  extant  remains  amply  attest  the  splendour  of  the  more  considerable  monasteries, 
each  of  which  was  a  centre  of  secular  as  well  as  of  religious  education,  and  also 
a  school  of  art  in  which  men  were  trained  in  all  the  crafts  needed  for  the  adornment 
of  the  holy  places. 

The  architectural  style  employed  in  the  monastic  buildings  varied,  of  course, 
according  to  time  and  place.  In  Western  India  many  monasteries  were  excavated  in 
the  solid  rock,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  they  were  largely  constructed  of  timber 
-  resting  upon  massive  brick  foundations..  Our  knowledge  of  ancient  Indian  art  depends 

Tram.  Kay.  Institute  of  Mrit.  Architects,  vol.  vii, 

N.  S.  (1891),  225-76,  with  numerous  illustrations. 


dhiqus  dit  Gaudhara,  p.  too;  fir.  38-41). 

2  Hist,  of  Ind.  and  Eastern  Architecture  (1910), 
p.  66.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  in  Ceylon 
that  the  domical  Form  was  adopted  as  being  the  best 
fitted  to  resist  weather  and  the  damage  caused  by 
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judged  from  what  is  left,  the  statue  was  a  good  naturalistic  figure,  probably  intended 
for  a  Yakshi,  or  minor  deity.1 * 

A  second  colossal  female  statue,  7  feet  high,  locally  known  as  the  Telin,  or 
Oil-woman,  exists  within  the  walls  of  Besnagar.  I  do  not  quite  understand  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  description,  and  therefore  abstain  from  quoting  it  or  from  attempting  to  fix  the 
age  of  the  work.*  It  is  desirable  that  this  image  should  be  re-examined  and  photo¬ 
graphed.  Cunningham  mentions  the  existence  in  his  time  at  Besnagar  of  several 
other  remarkable  sculptures  apparently  of  Maurya  age,  including  a  polished  sandstone 
elephant  with  rider,  which  seem  to  merit  careful  illustration.  No  site  appears 
to  equal  Besnagar  in  the  number  of  sculptures  dating  from  the  Maurya  period. 

The  Indian  Section  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
exhibits  the  torso  of  a  male  statue  about  3  feet  in  height,  lent  by  Major-General 
Kincaid,  which  is  labelled  as  having  ‘  formerly  crowned  one  of  the  several  detached 
columns  erected  by  Asoka  and  as  having  been  found  in  front  of  the  western  gate¬ 
way  at  Satichl.  The  material  is  highly  polished  reddish  Udayagiri  sandstone.  The 
figure  wears  a  sash  across  the  breast,  a  rich  collar,  and  an  elaborate  belt,  all  of  which 
are  finished  with  exquisite  care  and  minuteness.  This  notable  work  appears  to  be 
correctly  ascribed  to  the  Asokan  age.3  The  figure  looks  like  that  of  a  Bodhisattva. 

A  mutilated  colossal  standing  statue  of  a  male,  perhaps  representing  the  Yaksha 
demi-god  Kuvera,  god  of  wealth,  found  at  Parkham  in  the  Mathura  District,  and  now 
in  the  Mathura  Museum,  is  proved  by  its  inscription  to  date  from  the  Maurya  age. 
The  material  is  polished  grey  sandstone  similar  to  that  used  for  the  Asoka  pillars. 
The  height,  including  pedestal,  is  8  feet  8  inches,  and  the  breadth  across  the  shoulders 
is  2  feet  8  inches.  The  excessively  bulky  body  is  clothed  in  a  waistcloth  { dlwll ) 
held  round  the  loins  by  means  of  a  flat  girdle  tied  in  a  knot  in  front.  A  second  flat 
girdle  is  bound  round  the  chest.  The  ornaments  are  a  necklace  and  a  torque  from 
which  four  tassels  hang  down  on  the  back.  The  clumsiness  of  the  modelling  suggests 
that  the  prototype  must  have  been  a  figure  carved  from  a  log  of  wood.  Some  praise 
may  be  given  to  the  treatment  of  the  drapery.4 

A  broken  statue  of  a  man  which  once  crowned  one  of  the  detached  columns 
at  Sanchi  was  regarded  by  Cunningham  as  a  singularly  successful  effort  of  Indian  art. 
The  figure,  which  is  nude  save  for  a  scanty  waistcloth  and  has  a  small  nimbus  round 
the  head,  appears  to  be  that  of  some  Buddhist  saint.  Cunningham  thought  that 
it  might  be  an  effigy  of  Asoka  himself,  who  was  and  is  venerated  as  a  saint.  But 
Asoka,  if  represented  as  a  religious  person,  would  be  clothed  in  a  monastic  robe,  not 


1  It  is  now  in  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta.  It 
was  found  on  the  bank  of  the  Betwa,  to  the  north-east 
of  the  town  site  (Cunningham,  A.  S.  Hep.,  vol.  x, 
p.  44).  It  is  not  included  in  Anderson’s  Catalogue. 
Several  works  of  reference  erroneously  place  Bhllsa. 
(Bhelsa)  in  the  Bhopal  State. 

!  Cunningham,  A.  S.  Rep.,  vol.  x,  p,  40. 

3  Publ.  as  full-page  Plate  142,  vol.  xiii,/  I.  A.  I., 


in  order  to  illustrate  the  rich  jewellery. 

4  Cunningham,  A.  S.  Rep.,  vol.  xx,  p.  40,  PI.  VI, 
back  and  front  views;  Sten  Konow  Iml  Ant., 
xxxviii  (1909),  p.  148;  Vogel,  Catal.  Archacol. 
Museum,  Mathura  (Allahabad,  1910),  p.  83,  PL 
XII.  The  inscription,  which  is  imperfect,  appears 


,  pupil  of  ICunika. 
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The  more  purely  decorative  motives  commonly  used  by  the  Gandhara  school, 
such  as  the  long  garland  carried  by  Erotes,  the  vine  pattern,  the  hippocamps  and 
other  monsters,  and  the  Atlantes,  will  be  noticed  in  Chapter  XI,  dealing  with 
foreign  influence  on  Indian  art,  and  need  not  be  described  here, 
s  The  fio-ure  sculptures,  as  distinguished  from  detached  heads  and  from  merely 
decorative  motives,  may  be  grouped  in  two  classes,  as  detached  statues  or  small 
groups,  often  completely  or  nearly  completely  in  the  round,  and  relief  pictures 
illustrating  sacred  stories  in  successive  scenes.  The  reliefs,  commonly  spoken  of 
as  ‘  bas-reliefs  ’,  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  often  in  high  relief. 

The  statues  and  small  groups  represent  Buddhas,  Bodhisattvas,  or  saints  on  the 
wav  to  become  Buddhas,  besides  minor  deities  of  the  populous  Buddhist  pantheon. 
The  stone  pictures,  like  the  later  painted  pictures  at  Ajanta,  deal  with  the  infinite 
variety  of  subjects  presented  by  the  scriptures,  legends,  and  traditions  of  the  developed 
system  of  Buddhism,  known  as  the  Mahayana,  or  ‘Great  Vehicle’.  That  system 
practically  deified  Gautama  the  Buddha,  as  well  as  other  Buddhas,  and  surrounded 
them  with  a  crowd  of  attendant  deities,  including  Indra  or  Sakra,  Brahma,  and  other 
members  of  the  Brahmanical  heavenly  host,  besides  a  multitude  of  attendant  sprites, 
male  and  female,  of  diverse  kinds  and  varying  rank,  in  addition  to  human  worshippers. 

All  the  elements  making  up  this  motley  retinue  appear  in  the  reliefs,  and  offer 
infinite  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  fancy  by  the  artists,  who  did  not  feel  bound 
by  strict  rules,  such  as  those  of  the  Si/fia-sastras,  Although  the  accessible  sculptures 
amount  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  those  which  once  existed,  or  even  of  those  known 
to  exist,  they  are  thousands  in  number,  and  so  varied  in  subject  and  treatment  that 
several  bulky  volumes  would  be  required  for  their  adequate  description  and  illustration. 
In  this  work  it  is  not  possible  to  give  more  than  a  small  selection,  representative 
so  far  as  practicable. 

The  Gandhara  sculptures  suggest  problems  and  speculations  of  many  kinds. 
Regarded  as  an  authentic  expression  of  early  religious  tradition,  they  control  and 
illustrate  the  testimony  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures,  throwing  much  fresh  light  upon  the 
beliefs  and  practices  of  the  early  followers  of  the  Great  Vehicle.  Viewed  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  sacred  effigies  they  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  iconography  of  Buddhism,  an  aspect 
of  the  study  specially  attractive  to  Dr.  Burgess  and  M.  Foucher,  which  must  be 
almost  ignored  in  this  volume. 

Considered  as  pictures  of  human  life,  they  present  as  in  a  mirror  a  vivid  image 
of  almost  every  phase  of  the  life  of  Northern  India,  lay  and  clerical,  during  several 
centuries.  The  artists  cause  to  pass  before  our  eyes  landscapes,  towns,  domestic 
interiors,  streets,  fields,  trees,  and  animals,  with  unlimited  realistic  detail.  All  the 
material  objects  of  the  civilization  of  the  times— furniture,  vehicles,  arms,  tools,  and 
the  rest,  are  depicted  as  they  were  used  by  the  ancients,,  and  numberless  illustrations 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times  bring  dearly  before  our  imagination  the  way 
In  which  those  ancients  passed  their  days.  Every  class  of  the  population  from  prince 
to  pariah  is  represented,  and,  in  short,  no  subject  of  human  interest  was  regarded 
as  material  unsuitable  for  the  sculptor’s  chisel.  There  can  be  no  question  concerning 
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Temptation.  But  that  explanation  takes  no  account  of  the  soldiers.  1  do  not 
believe  that  the  picture  has  anything  to  do  with  the  Temptation.  I  think  it  was 
Dr.  Leitner  who  perceived  that  the  so-called  demons  are  simply  monks  wearing 
masks  for  a  ‘devil  dance’,  such  as  those  now  worn  by  Tibetan  Lamas.  The  soldiers 
are  merely  the  escort  of  the  performers’  procession.  The  equipment  of  the  soldiers 
has  been  described  sometimes  as  Greek  and  sometimes  as  Roman.  But  it  is  neither. 
The  men  evidently  belong  to  the  Himalayan  region,  and  wear  the  dress  and  armour 
used  in  that  region  about  the  time  of  Kanishka,  say  a. d.  ioo.  The  arrangement  of 
the  scales  of  the  armour,  probably  made  'of  either  leather  or  born,  with  the  curved 
ends  uppermost,  is  explained  by  Dr.  Stein’s  discoveries  of  similar  scales  at  Dandan- 
Uiliq  in  Khotan,  and  by  a  suit  of  Tibetan  mail  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
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school,  with  its  characteristic  Indo-Corinthian  capitals,  were  effected  under  the 
patronage  of  the  great  Kushan  kings,  who  must  have  imported  foreign  artists,  and 
through  their  agency  have  carried  the  application  of  Hellenistic  technique  to  Indian 
subjects  much  farther  than  had  ever  been  done  before.  Such  foreign  artists,  accredited 
by  royal  authority  and  the  fashion  of  the  .court,  would  have  been  readily  accepted  as 
teachers  by  the  local  Indian  sculptors,  who,  after  their  accustomed  manner,  would 
have  proceeded  to  adapt  the  new  methods  to  their  own  purposes,  sometimes,  perhaps, 
bettering  the  instructions  of  their  masters. 

The  sudden  introduction  of  the  Persian  style  of  painting  into  India  by  order  of  Parallel  case 
Akbar  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  immediate  development  of  a  prolific  Indo-  °fIn<1°' 
Persian  school,  surpassing  its  prototype  in  certain  respects,  while  inferior  in  others,  pacing, 
offer  an  almost  exact  parallel  to  the  events  which  happened,  as  I  believe,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Gandhara  during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  parallel 
fails  in  so  far  that  the  Persian  style  of  painting,  being  congenial  to  Indian  taste, 
readily  admitted  of  certain  modifications  which  may  be  reasonably  regarded  as 
improvements,  whereas  the  ultimate  models  of  the  Gandhara  sculptors  having 
been  the  masterpieces  of  Attic  and  Ionic  art,  alien  in  spirit  to  the  art  of  India,  were 
usually  susceptible  of  modification  by  Indian  craftsmen  only  in  the  direction  of 
degradation. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  foreign  elements  in  the  art  of  Gandhara  tended  to  diminish  Indianira- 
as  time  went  on,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  the  sculptures  with  most  clearly  marked 
Greek  character  should  be  considered  early,  and  those  most  Indianized  as  compara-  ° 

tively  late.  But,  as  already  pointed  out  (ante,  p.  98),  this  criterion  affords  no  infal¬ 
lible  test  of  age.  Some  of  the  best  finished  works  in  Hellenistic  style  may  have  been 
executed  by  clever  Indian  imitators  long  after  the  introduction  of  the  style,  just  as 
among  the  Mughal  paintings  we  find  close  imitations  of  Persian  models  side  by  side 
and  contemporary  with  paintings  profoundly  Indianized. 

Most  European  critics,  rightly  convinced  of  the  unapproachable  excellence  of  the  Decadence 
highest  type  of  Greek  art,  the  model  of  the  less  excellent  Hellenistic  art,  see  in  the  ^e™f’rove' 
process  of  gradual  Indianization  a  decadence.  But  the  critics  of  the  new  ‘  nationalist  ’ 
school  are  persuaded  that  this  view  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  process  of  Indianization 
is  in  itself  an  artistic  improvement.  Mr.  Havell,  in  general  agreement  with  Dr. 
Coomaraswamy,  teaches  that  the  earliest  Gandhara  sculptors  were  no  better  than 
mechanical  craftsmen,  hirelings  following  more  or  less  impure  Hellenistic  traditions, 
engaged  by  the  frontier  kings  in  the  manufacture  of  inferior  objects  of  handicraft, 
which  are  mere  ‘  soulless  puppets,  debased  types  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  pantheon 
posing  uncomfortably  in  the  attitudes  of  Indian  asceticism  ’,  and  tarred  with  the  vices  of 
commercialism,  insincerity,  and  want  of  spirituality,  most  conspicuous  in  the  earliest 
examples.  The  indictment  continues : — 


‘  The  insincerity  and  want  of  spirituality  typical  of  nearly  all  the  a 
as  I  have  said,  most  conspicuous  in  the  earliest  examples,  or  those ' 
to  the  first  century  of  our  era,  when  the  Roman  influence  was  strong! 
later,  in  the  sculptures  of  the  Loriyan  Tangai  Monastery,  which  P 


of  Gandhara  are, 
which  are  attributed 
est.  Two  centuries 
rofessor  Grtlnwedel 
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describes  as  belonging  to  the  best  period  of  Gandhara,1  the  art  has  become  more 
Indian,  more  national,  and  more  spiritual,  but  it  has  not  yet  achieved  the  true  ideal  of 
Indian  art.  Since,  however,  it  is  Indian  influence,  Indian  thought,  which  has  so  far 
perfected  the  style,  it  is  surely  incorrect  to  say  that  the  ideal  of  Indian  Buddhist  art 
has  been  created  by  foreigners.  Foreign  hands  may  have  held  the  tools,  but  the 
influences  which  have  dominated  the  art  have  been  throughout  Indian.  .  .  .  The 
perfected  ideal  of  Indian  art  is  as  far  in  advance  of  the  Gandharan  type  as  the  art  of 
the  Parthenon  surpasses  the  art  of  Gandhara.  Neither  artistically  nor  technically  is 
it  possible  to  place  the  best  Gandharan  sculpture  in  the  ^same^  plane  with  that  of 

Borobodur,  Elephanta,  or  Ellora,  or  . *’•  “ 

such  as  the  Buddha  in  Plate  VI.'2 


with  the  best  modern  Nepalese  metal-wor! 


The  critic  then  proceeds  to  liken  Gandharan  art  to  ‘  cheap,  modern  Italian  plaster 
work  and  to  extol  the  later  mediaeval  sculpture  and  bronzes  as  exhibiting  ‘  quiet 
restrained  dignity,  calm  conviction,  and  effacement  of  physical  detail  .  .  .  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  a  great  national  tradition,  a  synthesis  of  Eastern  philosophy  and  religious  art  ’. 
We  are  further  told  that  the  Brahmanical  art  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  expresses 
‘the  true  Indian  conception  of  divinity  in  a  superhuman,  spiritualized  body or,  as 
elsewhere  phrased,  ‘  the  idea  of  a  purified,  transcendental  body  formed  by  the  practice  of 
Dhyana  [meditation]  and  Yoga  [ascetic  restraint].’  So  Dr.  Coomaraswamy  declares  that 
‘just  as  through  all  Indian  schools  of  thought  there  runs  like  a  golden  thread  the 
fundamental  idealism  of  the  Upanishads — the  Vedanta — so  in  all  Indian  art  there  is 
a  unity  that  underlies  all  its  bewildering  variety.  This  unifying  principle  is  here  also 
Idealism,  and  this  must  of  necessity  have  been  so,  for  the  synthesis  of  Indian  thought 


The  substance  of  these  criticisms  seems  to  mean  that  all  high-class  Indian 
sculpture  must  be  an  expression  of  Brahmanical  metaphysics,  nothing  else  being  truly 
Indian  or  national.  But  the  Gandhara  artists,  who  certainly  did  not  worry  about 
a  ‘superhuman,  transcendental  body”,  or  take  any  interest  in  the  Upanishads,  agreed 
in  those  respects  with  the  artists  of  all  the  early  Buddhist  schools,  who  were,  neverthe¬ 
less,  just  as  Indian  and  national  as  any  ninth-century  Brahman  could  be.  Although 
the  technique  of  Gandhara  differed  widely  from  that  of  Bharhut,  Sanclil,  and  the  rest, 
all  the  early  Buddhist  schools  alike,  that  of  Gandhara  included,  were  animated  by  the 
Buddhist  kindly  humanistic  spirit,  as  different  as  possible  from  the  Tantric  notions 
dominating  mediaeval  art,  both  Brahmanical  and  Buddhist,  but  equally  Indian.  We 
are  not  entitled  to  denounce  Gandharan  art  as  ‘  lacking  in  spirituality  and  so  forth, 
merely  because  it  does  not  express  the  ideas  of  Elura  and  Elephanta.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  the  good  Gandhara  sculptures  may  be  fairly  held  to  express  with 
admirable  feeling  and  sincerity  the  ideal  of  a  saintly  Indian  man,  and  to  be  not  lacking 
in  ‘  restrained  dignity  ’.  For  instance,  the  beautiful  Berlin  Bodhisattva  (ante,  Fig.  63)  is 
very  far  from  being  a  ‘ soulless  puppet  the  Lahore  Museum  Kuvera  (Plate  XXVIII) 


1  Now  in  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta.  See 
ante,  p.  109,  Fig.  60,  the  visit  of  Indra  to  Buddha. 
The  date  of  the  sculptures  is  not  by  any  means 


2  Indian  Sculpture  and  Painting ,  pp.  45-50. 

3  The  Amis  of  Indian  Art  (Essex  House  Press), 
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In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  Wmli'i'-s  or-  the  |lin!rp  (2-  \ 

7 f  41'  E.),  a  city  of  immemorial  antiqmtv  and  prnsp> -roils  to  t"is  d-v  mi  s1  it<-  '■< 
many  disasters,  was  sacred  in  the  eyes  ot  die  adherents  of  ail  t'v  three  ii’di'-onous 
Indian  religions — Jainism,  Buddhism,  and  Brahnianmal  Hinduism  The  almim-mt 
supply  of  excellent  red  sandstone  at  Rupbas  and  other  quorn>=  jn  the  neMiboirhood 
favoured  the  development  of  an  active  school  of  sculptors,  whose  workshops  supplied 
all  parts  of  Northern  India  with  idols,  much  as  Jaipur  does  now.  The  craftsmen,  of 
course,  were  prepared  to  supply  whatever  was  wanted  by  their  patrons  of  any  religion. 
The  character  of  the  local  stone  is  so  distinct  that  the  products  of  the  Mathura  studios 
are  easily  recognized  wherever  they  may  be  found.  Wealthy  worshippers  did  not 
hesitate  to  undertake  the  cost  of  transporting  heavy,  even  colossal  statues  for 
hundreds  of  miles.  For  instance,  unmistakable  Mathura  images  of  large  size  occur  at 
Sarnath,  some  four  hundred  miles  distant. 

Geographically  Mathura  occupies  a  central  position  intermediate  between 
Gandhara  to  the  north-west,  Amaravati  to  the  south-east,  and  Sarnath  to  the  east. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  local  school  of  art  should  display  intermediate 
characters,  linking  it  on  the  one  hand  with  the  Hellenistic  art  of  Gandhara.  and  on 
the  other  with  the  more  purely  Indian  schools  of  the  interior.  At  one  time  I  believed 
the  Hellenizing  sculptures  of  Mathura  to  be  earlier  than  those  of  Gandhara,  but  that 
view  has  been  proved  to  be  erroneous.  The  Mathura  sculptors  continued  to  turn 
out  creditable  work  during  the  Gupta  period,  as  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 

Sarnath,  like  Mathura,  was  holy  ground  to  the  Jains  as  well  as  the  Buddhists. 
The  richly  adorned  buildings  of  both  religions,  crowded  with  sculpture,  were  involved 
in  common  ruin  by  the  violence  of  the  fierce  hosts  of  Islam  at  the  close  of  the  twelith 
century.  The  Brahmanical  Hindus  lavished  their  devotion  on  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Benares,  and  shared  the  misfortunes  of  their  rivals.  The  sculptors  of  Sarnath 
ordinarily  used  the  excellent  pale  sandstone  from  the  quarries  of  Chanar  (Chunar)  in 
the  Mirzapur  District,  which  had  supplied  the  blocks  for  Asoka’s  pillars.  But,  as 
already  observed,  wealthy  donors  sometimes  preferred  to  import  red  sandstone  images 
from  Mathura.  During  the  last  few  years  much  progress  has  been  made  in  unearthing 
the  buried  treasures  of  Sarnath,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  found. 

Far  away  to  the  east  of  south  the  ruins  of  a  vanished  Buddhist  stupa  at  Amara¬ 
vati  (16°  35'  N.,  80°  24'  E.)  have  furnished  a  multitude  of  marble  sculptures  in  relief, 
certainly  assignable  to  the  Rushan  age,  and  of  such  excellence  that  competent  critics 
have  held  them  to  mark  the  culminating  point  of  Indian  art.  Their  style  connects 
them  in  certain  respects  with  both  Mathura  and  Gandhara.  While  Indian  elements 
predominate,  traces  of  Hellenistic  or  Western  Asiatic  influence  may  be  recognized 
without  difficulty. 

I  now  proceed  to  discuss  characteristic  examples  of  the  three  chief  localities. 
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figures,  demand  explanation  as  representations  of  Indian,  not  Greek  subjects,  even 
though  certain  details  may  be  foreign. 

The  block  discovered  in  1836  by  Colonel  Stacy,  somewhere  at  Mathura,  and 
now  marked  M.  I  in  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  was  at  first  supposed  to  represent 
Silenus,  and  so  became  known  as  the  ‘Stacy  Silenus  ’.  But  everybody  now  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  the  subject  is  Indian,  although  the  sculptor  was  ^influenced  by  the  Silenus 
model.  The  stone  is  3  feet  8  inches  high,  3  feet  broadband  I  foot  4  inches  thick, 
with  a  circular  basin  on  the  top  16  inches  in  diameter  and  8  in  depth,  seemingly 
intended  to  serve  as  the  socket  for  a  column.  Both  this  block  and  its  replica,  to  be 
described  presently,  were  carved  on  back  as  well  as  front,  and  were  evidently  designed 
to  be  viewed  from  both  directions.  Apparently  they  were  the  bases  of  columns,  which 
may  have  stood  at  an  entrance,  or  entrances,  the  proper  position  for  Yakshas.  But 
the  difference  of  dimensions  suggests  that  the  two  blocks  may  have  belonged  to 
distinct  buildings. 

The  front  group  (Plate  XXXI)  comprises  four  persons' in  two  pairs,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  man  and  woman  standing  under  an  asoia  tree  in  flower.  The  stout  man 
on  the  right  has  his  left  arm  round  the  waist  of  his  female  companion,  who  holds  his 
right  hand  in  hers,  thus  giving  him  the  support  rendered  necessary  by  his  intoxicated 
condition,  due  to  the  liquor,  pots  of  which  stand  on  the  ground.  The  couple  on  the 
left  stand  facing,  in  attitudes  apparently  indifferent,  but  their  countenances  have  been 
destroyed,  so  that  their  expression  is  lost.  Traces  of  chaplets  may  be  discerned  on 
the  heads  of  all. 

The  reeling  man  wears  nothing  except  a  pair  of  short  bathing-drawers,  and  a  scarf 
or  cloak  (?  chlamys)  hanging  behind  his  back  and  fastened  round  his  neck  by  a  knot. 
The  slighter  and  perfectly  sober  man  'on  the  left  is  decently  dressed  in  long  drawers 
extending  to  his  ankles,  and  a  close-fitting  tunic  reaching  below  his  knees.  Both  of 
the  women  are  clad  in  a  short  tunic  coming  down  a  little  below  the  waist,  and  possibly 
also  in  a  long  skirt.  Each  holds  a  piece  of  loose  drapery  across  her  legs.  The  woman 
on  the  left  has  it  thrown  over  her  left  arm  in  the  fashion  adopted  by  some  of  the 
Gandhara  Bodhisattvas.  Both  women  are  adorned  with  heavy  Indian  anklets,  armlets, 
and  collars. 

The  reverse  group,  much  mutilated,  comprises  five  figures,  of  whom  the  principal 
is  a  fat  elderly  man  sitting  on  a  stone  seat  with  his  left  leg  tucked  up,  and  so  drunk 
that  he  has  to  be  supported  on  his  left  side  by  a  man  and  a  boy,  and  on  his  right  by 
a  woman  dressed  like  the  females  in  the  front  group. .  The  drunkard  does  not  wear 
drawers  like  the  merry  fellow  in  that  composition,  but  has  a  waistcloth  loosely 
fastened.  In  style  both  reliefs  are  similar,  the  modelling  being  life-like,  and  the 
action  clearly  expressed. 

The  companion  block  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  but  somewhat  larger,  was 
discovered  many  years  later  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  S.  Growse  at  Pali  Khera,  a  suburb 
of  modem  Mathura  included  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city.  The  reverse  group, 
exhibiting-  the  effects  of  deep  potations,  being  almost  identical  with  the  reverse  of  the 
Stacy  block,  need  not  be  further  described.  The  front  group,  however,  differs  from 
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SCULPTURE  OF  THE  GUPTA  PERIOD 
Section  I.  General  Observations. 

Tiie  displacement  of  the  Arsacidan  by  the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persia  in  a.  d. 
226,  the  approximately  simultaneous  downfall  of  the  Andhra  kings  who  had  ruled  the 
Deccan  for  four-and-a-half  centuries,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  Kushan  or  Indo- 
Scythian  sovereigns  of  Northern  India  about  the  same  time,  unquestionably  must 
have  resulted  in  violent  political  and  social  disturbances  on  Indian  soil  during  the 
third  century.  '  But  hardly  any  record,  archaeological  or  literary,  has  survived  of  that 

The  rise  in  a.  n.  320  of  the  Imperial  Gupta  dynasty,  with  its  capital  at  Pataliputra 
(Patna),  the  ancient  seat  of  empire,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch.  Under 
a  succession  of  able  and  long-lived  monarchs  the  Gupta  dominions  rapidly  increased, 
until  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  they  comprised  in  modern  terms  Central 
and  Western  Bengal,  Bihar,  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  part  of  the 
Central  Provinces,  and  the  whole  of  Mahva  and  Gujarat,  with  the  peninsula  of 
Surashtra  or  Kathiawar.  We  know  from  the  contemporary  testimony  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  Fa-hien  that  the  compact  empire  thus  formed  was  then  well  governed  by 
Chandragupta  II,  surnamed  Vikramaditya. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  the  Gupta  empire  was  shattered  by 
the  inrush  of  swarms  of  fierce  Huns  and  allied  nomad  tribes  from  Central  Asia.  The 
short-lived  Hun  power  was  broken  in  India  by  a  decisive  victory  gained  by  native 
princes  about  a.  d.  528,  but  a  long  time  elapsed  before  new  political  combinations  of 
any  stability  could  be  formed.  In  the  seventh  century  a  great  king  named  Harsha 
(606-47)  reduced  India  north  of  the  Narbada  to  obedience,  while  the  Deccan 
submitted  to  his  able  contemporary  Pulakesin  II  Chalukya,  and  the  far  south  was 
governed  by  a  powerful  Pallava  king.  The  Chalukya  fell  before  the  Pallava  in  642, 
and  five  or  six  years  later  Harsha  died  childless,  leaving  the  empire  which  he  had  won 
a  prey  to  anarchy. 

During  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  the  foreign  settlers  had  become 
H  inducted,  tribes  developing  into  castes.  When  the  ninth  century  opens  we  find 
a  new  distribution  of  power  among  kingdoms  mostly  governed  by  so-called  Rajputs, 
in  many  cases  the  descendants  of  chieftains  belonging  to  the  foreign  tribes  of  Hunas, 
Gurjaras,  and  the  like.  The  Huna  or  Hun  invasions  with  the  subsequent  readjust¬ 
ments  mark  the  division  between  the  history  of  Ancient  and  that  of  Mediaeval 
India.  For  the  purpose  of  this  work  it  will  be  convenient  to  draw  the  dividing 
line  at  a.  d.  650,  so  as  to  include  the  reigns  of  Harsha  and  Pulakesin  in  the  Gupta 
Period,  which  will  be  taken  as  extending  from  A.  d.  350  to  650.  The  Pallava  works 
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the  ankle.  The  approximate  date  is  fixed  by  the  style  and  the  discovery  in  an 
adjoining  stupa  of  a  coin  of  the  last  Western  Satrap  of  Surashtra,  accompanied  by 
one  of  his  conqueror,  Chandragupta  II,  Vikramaditya,  who  annexed  his  dominions 
about  a.  d.  590.  The  statue,  therefore,  may  be  dated  approximately  in  A.  d.  400,  and 
is  among  the  earliest  known  Gupta  works  of  art. 

According  to  Rajendraiala  Mitra,  the  material  is  ‘very  pure  copper’,  cast  in  two 
distinct  layers,  the  inner  of  which  was  moulded  on  an  earthy,  cinder-like  core,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  mixture  of  sand,  clay,  charcoal,  and  paddy  (rice)  husks.  The  segments  of 
this  inner  layer  were  held  together  by  much  corroded  iron  bands,  originally  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  The  outer  layer  of  copper  seems  to  have  been  cast  over 
the  inner  one,  presumably  by  the  circ  perdue  process.  It  was  made  in  several 
sections,  one  of  which  consisted  of  the  face  and  connected  parts  clown  to  the  breast. 

Lumps  of  copper  ore  found  close  by  indicate  that  the  smelting  and  casting  were 
clone  on  the  spot.  The  hand  of  another  large  copper  statue  was  picked  up,  and  three 
small  Buddhas  of  the  same  metal  were  discovered.  One,  nearly  destroyed  by  rust, 
was  seated,  the  three  others  were  standing,  with  halos  broken  and  detached.  Small 
basalt  images  of  Buddha,  in  the  style  of  the  big  statue  and  found  near  it,  are  shown 
in  the  lithograph  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  The 
smooth  transparent  robe  and  the  object  held  in  the  left  hand  (?  a  palm-leaf  book) 
connect  the  colossus  with  the  tiny  gold  image  in  the  British  Museum  (post,  Chap.  X, 
Sec,  4),  which  I  am  disposed  to  assign  to  the  sixth  century.1 

The  existence  of  such  a  colossal  statue,  weighing  nearly  a  ton,  is  good  evidence 
of  Indian  proficiency  in  metallurgy  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Still 
stronger  testimony  to  that  skill  is  borne  by  the  celebrated  Iron  Pillar  of  Delhi,  set 
up  about  a.  d.  415  by  Kumaragupta  I  in  honour  of  his  father,  Chandragupta  II, 
Vikramaditya,  which  originally  stood  on  an  eminence  elsewhere,  probably  at  Mathura 
(Chap.  XII,  post).  The  total  length  of  the  pillar  from  the  top  of  the  bell  capital  to 
the  bottom  of  the  base  is  23  feet  8  inches,  and  the  diameter  diminishes  from 
1 6-4  inches  below  to  12  '05  inches  above.  The  material  is  pure  malleable  iron  of 
7-66  specific  gravity  welded  together,  and  the  weight  is  estimated  to  exceed  six  tons. 
'It  is  not  many  years  since  the  production  of  such  a  pillar  would  have  been  an 
impossibility  in  the  largest  foundries  of  the  world,  and  even  now  there  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  where  a  similar  mass  of  metal  could  be  turned  out.’  The  statue  originally 
surmounting  the  pillar  having  disappeared,  the  marvellous  metallurgical  triumph  does 
not  further  concern  a  history  of  fine  art.= 

•  The  bultanganj  discoveries  are  described  in 
].  A.  S.  B„  vol.  xxxiii  (1864),  pp.  36.  seqq.  with 
lithograph  :  Cunningham,  A ■  S.  Rep.,  vol,  x.  p.  127  ; 
xv,  p.  126:  Anderson,  Catalogue,  I.  PI.,  Part  II, 
p,  481.  In  the  draft  Illustrated  Handbook  of  the 
Birmingham  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  the  statue  is 
erroneously  described  as  ‘  bronze  ’  and  is  wrongly 
dated.  The  modem  cire  perdue  process  of  casting 
bronze  over  a  core  made  of  modelling  clay  mixed  with 


pounded  brick  and  plaster  of  Paris  is  described,  ibid., 
p.  85.  The  Sullanganj  process  seems  to  have  been 
essentially  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  a  second 
layer  of  copper.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Whitworth 
Wallis,  Curator  of  the  Birmingham  Museum,  for 
a  photograph  of  the  colossus  and  a  copy  of  the 
Illustrated  Handbook. 

'■  V.A.  Smith,  ‘The  Iron  Pillar  ofDelhi  (Mihrauli)’ 
(J.  R.  A.  S.,  1907,  pp.  1-18).  The  passage  quoted 
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evolved  from  the  Persepolitan  through  the  Gupta  forms  is  explained  by  Cunningham 
as  follows  : — 

‘  The  old  bell-capital  of  the  Asoka  period  has  now  been  considerably  altered 
bv  bands  of  ornament  and  the  addition  of  foliated  turn-overs.  In  later  times  these 
turn-overs  were  greatly  increased  in  size,  while  the  body  of  the  bell  was  lessened 
until  it  resembled  a  water-vessel  or  himbha,  which  eventually  became  its  well-known 
designation.  This  curious  change  from  the  old  bell-capital  of  Asoka  to  the  water- 
vessel  of  the  mediaeval  temples 'is  very  clearly  traceable  in  the  different  examples  of 
the  Gupta  period.’ 1 

The  foregoing  select  illustrations  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  considered  sufficient  to 
establish  the  claims  of  the  Gupta  sculpture  of  Northern  India  to  favourable  considera¬ 
tion  on  its  merits  as  art.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Marshall  observes,  endowed  with  ‘freshness 
and  vitality  while  the  designs  are  singularly  refined  and  the  technical  execution  of 
the  best  pieces  is  exquisite.  The  series  may  be  closed  with  a  delicately  wrought 
figure  of  the  Bodhisattva  ManjusrI  from  S  Smith  (Fig.  122),  bearing  an  inscription 
of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  which  serves  to  mark  the  transition  from  Gupta  to 
mediaeval  art.  Students  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  farther  will  find  more 
material  in  the  publications  noted  below.2 


Section  111,  Western  and  Southern  India. 


While  the  most  characteristic  and  distinctive  sculptures  of  Gupta  age  occur  in 
Northern  India,  the  rock-cut  shrines  and  monasteries  of  the  west  are  adorned  with 
numerous  sculptures  more  or  less  closely  related  to  those  of  the  north.  At  Ajanta, 
interest  having  been  concentrated  chiefly  on  the  paintings  (Chap.  VIII,  Sec.  3),  the 
accounts  of  the  sculptures  are  meagre  and  good  photographs  are  scarce. 

One  of  the  most  notable  groups  is  that  of  a  Buddha  with  attendants,  at  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  front  gateway  of  Cave  IX,  dating  from  the  sixth  or  seventh  century 
(Fig.  123).  The  river  goddesses  on  the  top  of  the  jambs  of  the  entrances  of 
Caves  XVI  and  XXII  have  been  already  noticed  (ante,  p.  162). 

The  numerous  sculptures  in  Cave  XXVI  include  a  gigantic  recumbent  Dying 
Buddha,  23J-  feet  in  length,  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  fifth-century  image 
at  Kasia  in  the  Gorakhpur  District,  U.  P.  The  most  notable  sculpture  on  the  walls 
is  the  large  and  crowded  composition  representing  the  Temptation  of  Buddha,  which 
Dr.  Burgess  describes  as  ‘  beautiful  adding  that  1  several  of  the  faces  are  beautifully 
cut’.  Itis  reproduced  in  Plate  XXXIX  fromadrawing.  The  subject  is  also  treated  at 


1  A.  S.  Rep.,  s.  88.  References  for  the  pillars 
are  \-Bhitari— Cunningham,  A.$.  Rep.,  vol.  j,  p.  38, 
Pi.  XXIX,  XXX  :  Fleet,  Gupta  Riser.,  No.  13. 
Kakaon — Cunningham,  Rep.,  vol  i,  p.  92,  PI.  XXX : 
Fleet,  op.  at.,  No.  15.  Cunningham,  Rep., 

vol.  vit,  p.  88  ;  s,  p.  Sr,  PI.  XXVI;  Fleet,  op.  cit. 
No.  19.  Sondani — Ind.  Ant.,  190S,  p.  107,  with 
plates :  Fleet,  op.  at..  Nos.  33-5.  Palhiri — Cun- 


Plate  XXXIX.  The  Temptation  of  Buddha,  Cave  XXVI,  Ajamfi. 
(Photo.  630,  I.  O.  Zisf.) 
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The  Pala  kings  having  been  devout  Buddhists  to  the  last,  Buddhism  continued 
to  be  the  dominant  religion  in  their  territories  long  after  it  had  become  either  extinct 
or  moribund  in  most  parts  of  India  ;  and  the  Buddhist  monasteries  of  Bihar,  especially 
the  wealthy  foundation  at  Nalanda  (modern  Bargaon),  were  crowded  with  thousands 
of  monks,  who  cultivated  with  success  the  arts  required  for  the  decoration  of  the 
sacred  buildings.  In  consequence,  a  large  proportion  of  the  sculpture  in  Bihar  and 
the  neighbouring  regions  is  Buddhist.  The  later  Buddhism,  as  we  have  occasion  to 
remark  more  than  once,  was  of  the  Mahayana  or  ‘  Great  Vehicle’  kind,  delighting  in 
the  use  of  images,  and  closely  related  to  Hinduism.  The  Brahmanical  faiths,  of 
course,  never  died  out,  and  their  votaries  contributed  their  share  to  the  art  production. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  when  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiuen 
e  Tsang  recorded  his  invaluable  notes,  the  Buddhists  of  Orissa  outnumbered  the 
Brahmanical  Hindus,  but  notwithstanding  that  fact,  Buddhist  sculpture  is  rare  in  the 
province,  and  the  extant  specimens,  often  of  a  high  class,  are  mainly  Brahmanical. 
From  the  point-  of  view  of  the  historian  of  art,  as  already  observed,  religious  distinc¬ 
tions  in  the  mediaeval  period  are  unimportant,  sculptors  making  use  of  the  style  of 
their  own  age  and  country,  irrespective  of  the  creed  to  the  service  of  which  their 
works  were  dedicated. 

In  Bihar  the  Muslim  onslaught  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  overthrew 
Buddhism  suddenly,  and  scattered  all  over  India  those  few  monks  who  survived  the 
indiscriminate  massacres  committed  by  the  iconoclast  armies  of  Islam.  The  rich 
monasteries  of  Sarnath  near  Benares  soon  shared  the  fate  of  the  communities  in  Bihar, 
and  layers  of  ashes  in  the  mins  testify  to  this  day  the  violence  of  the  conquerors.  Hindu 
art  of  all  kinds,  Buddhist  included,  was  practically  stamped  out  in  the  north-eastern 
provinces  by  the  Muhammadan  conquest.  It  lingered,  however,  in  Orissa  longer 
than  in  Bihar,  and  some  of  the  best  Orissan  work  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  conquest  of  Orissa  was  not  completed  until  Akbar's  time,  in  the  sixteenth 
•  century,  but  it  may  be  said  that  from  the  fourteenth  century  the  history  of  art  in  all 
the  north-eastern  provinces  is  concerned  only  with  Muslim,  forms. 

In  quite  recent  days  a  slight  revival  of  Hindu,  art  may  be  discerned.  Practically 
the  history  of  H indu  sculpture  in  Bengal,  Bihar,  and  Orissa  closes  with  the  thirteenth 
century.  Room  can  be  found  for  only  a  few  examples  to  illustrate  the  schools  of 
both  Bihar  and  Orissa. 

The  innumerable  ancient  sites  in  Magadha  or  South  Bihar  and  the  neighbouring 
districts,  a  region  much  of  which  is  familiar  to  rue,  are  full  of  well-executed  images, 
mostly  dating  from  the  times  of  Pala  rule,  between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  centuries. 
The  destruction  due  to  Muhammadan  hatred  of  images  has  been  less  complete  than 
in  the  upper  provinces.  Mediaeval  Buddhism  in  its  Tantric  forms  approximated  so 
closely  to  the  Brahmanical  Hinduism  that  even  a  skilled  observer  may  sometimes 
hesitate  to  decide  as  to  the  religion  for  the  service  of  which  the  image  was  destined — 
the  Buddhist  Tara,  for  instance,  is  not  easily  distinguishable  from  the  Hindu  Lakshml. 
Although  the  style  of  the  sculptures  is  always  dominated  by  the  formalism  of  ritual 
prescription,  artists  of  exceptional  ability  and  skill  could  make  their  powers  more  or 
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among  which  may  be  specially  noted  the  bronze  images^  of  Padmasambhava  and 
Tsong-kapa,  the  founder  of  ‘Yellow  Lamaism  (Pdif  (,mdc  Uluslri,  pp.  142,  144). 1 
A  reproduction  of  a  statuette  of  Tsong-kapa  from  an  original  111  the  Pitt-Rivers 
Museum,  Oxford,  is  here  given  (Fig.  145).  Portraits  of  this  kind  do  not  come  from 
Nepal,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  effigies  of  Buddhas  and  deities,  although  similar  in  style  to  the  human 
portrait  statuettes,  are  necessarily  more  conventional.  I  hey  are  otten  gilt  and 
decorated  with  turquoises.  The  goddess  Tara  in  her  various  forms  is,  perhaps,  the 
favourite,  but  many  deities  are  represented.2  In  Plate  XL!  illustrations  are  given  of 
three — an  unnamed  teacher;  the  Bodhisattva  Manjusri ;  and  his  consort,  Sarasvati, 
goddess  of  music  and  poetry.  The  last-named  object,  which  is  gracefully  and  treely 
modelled,  closely  resembles  the  best  Nepalese  work. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  examples.  The  British  Museum  collection 
includes  several  specimens  of  good  quality,  which  have  not  been  utilized  because  the 
collection  awaits  arrangement  and  at  present  is  not  conveniently  placed  for  study. 
The  illustrations  given  are  fairly  representative  of  the  style,  and  enable  the  reader  to 
form  a  good  idea  of  the  Lamas’  remarkable  skill  in  modelling,  portraiture,  and  finish. 

Nepalese  bronze  statuettes  of  any  considerable  artistic  excellence  seem  to  be 
much  less  numerous  than  the  Tibetan.  The  coppersmiths  in  Nepal  are  more  inclined 
to  exercise  their  craft  upon  elaborate  utensils  used  in  worship  than  on  images,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  Nepalese  statuettes  deserving  of  notice.  Berlin  has  none,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  with  certainty  that  any  of  the  Pitt-Rivers  specimens  come  from  Nepfil. 
Mr,  Havell  has  reproduced  (his  Plate  XLIV)  a  cleverly  modelled  four-armed  figure, 
supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  Kuvera  or  Jambhala,  the  god  of  riches,  which  is 
an  effective,  though  ugly,  ‘personification  of  materialism  and  the  worldly  life.’  A 
Tibetan  gilt  bronze  image  of  the  same  deity,  fairly  well  executed,  is  in  the  Pitt-Rivers 
Museum.  It  has  only  two  arms,  and  is  about  5  inches  high.  The  wasp-waisted 
Taras,  which  Mr.  Havell  admires  vastly,  present  mere  parodies  of  the  human  form 
which  can  be  described  as  idealized  superhuman  bodies  only  by  extremely  enthusiastic 
critics.  More  or  less  similar  specimens  are  described  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Coomara- 
swamy  in  the  Burlington  Magazine ,  May,  1910. 

Many  of  the  Tibetan  and  Nepalese  images  are  purely  commercial  products  of 
no  artistic  value.  Others,  although  elaborately  executed,  are  too  monstrous  and 
grotesque  to  deserve  rank  as  works  of  art. 

Section  IV.  North-Western  India  and  Rajputana. 

In  the  Panjab  and  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  thousands  of  Hindu 
temples  and  other  edifices  must  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Muslim  conquerors 
during  the  seven  centuries  intervening  between  the  raids  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  and 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  EARLY  SCHOOLS  OF  HINDU  PAINTING 
Section  I.  General  Observations. 

Longhistory  Few,  very  few.  people  realize  that  the  art  of  painting  in  India  and  Ceylon  has 
of  painting  a  long-  history,  illustrated  by  extant  examples  ranging  over  a  period  exceeding  two 
and'cevlon.  thousand  years,  anti  that  during-  the  so-called  Dark  Ages  the  Indian  and  Ceylonese 
painters  attained  a  degree  of  proficiency  not  matched  in  Europe  before  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  century.  Nevertheless  such  are  the  facts.  In  this  chapter  and  the  next 
following  the  history  of  the  art  in  India  and  Ceylon,  so  far  as  its  practice  was  domin¬ 
ated  by  Hindu  ideas,  will  be  traced  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  there  is  record 
until  the  present  day ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  incompleteness  of  the  record  compels 
the  historian  to  leave  many  gaps  in  his  narrative.  The  widest  of  those  gaps  lies 
between  the  close  of  the  Ajanta.  series  in  the  seventh  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Indo-Persian  style  by  Akbar  in  the  sixteenth  century.  During  that  long  period 
of  more  than  nine  hundred  years  hardly  ant  thing  definite  is  known  concerning  the 
productions  of  Indian  and  Ceylonese  painters.  Abundant  material  exists  for  the 
history  of  the  Indo-Persian  school,  which  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  XIV.  That 
school,  although  foreign  in  origin,  bears  ample  indirect  testimony  to  the  continuity  of 
the  Hindu  pictorial  tradition.  When  the  relations  of  Indian  art  generally  to  that 
of  foreign  countries  come  to  be  examined  in  Chapter  XI,  we  shall  find  that  Hindu 
painting,  while  related  to  the  ancient  schools  of  interior  Asia,  has  merits  peculiarly  its 
own,  and  apparently  deserves  credit  for  substantial  originality. 

Literary  The  ancient  literature  of  India  and  Ceylon  contains  many  references  to  pictorial 

evidence.  artj  (jie  earliest,  perhaps,  being  those  in  books  of  the  Pali  Buddhist  canon  dating  from 
some  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Several  passages  in  those 
books  tell  of  pleasure-houses  belonging  to  the  kings  of  Magadha  and  Kosala  in 
Northern  India  as  being  adorned  with  painted  figures  and  decorative  patterns, 
presumably  similar  to  the  earliest  known  frescoes  in  Orissa  and  at  Ajanta.1  Painted 
halls  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Ramaymta ,  a  Brahmanical  epic  of  uncertain  but  early 
date ;  and  allusions  to  portraits  are  frequent  in  the  dramas  of  Kalidasa  and  his 
successors  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century  after  Christ.  The  Ceylonese  chronicle, 
the  Makavamsa,  composed  probably  in  the  fifth  century,  tells  of  the  mural  paintings 
decorating  the  relic-chamber  of  the  Ruwanweli  dagaba  constructed  by  King  Duttha- 
gamini  about  b.c.  150.  The  testimony  of  native,  writers  is  confirmed  by  that  of 
.  the  Chinese  pilgrims  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries,  who  notice  several 
1  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist  India ,  p.  96  ;  citing  Vin.,  ii.  151  ;  iv.  47,  61,  298  ;  Sam.,  42,  S4. 
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shoe  or  so-called  ‘  chaitya  ’  window,  an  elephant,  and  three  clothed  men  standing 
in  front.  Near  this  group  are  shown  a  chariot  drawn  by  three  horses  and  surmounted 
by  an  umbrella,  and  a  second  elephant  with  an  attendant.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
panel  the  figures  are  generally  similar  in  character. 

Date  and  The  early  date  of  the  paintings,  which  are  fairly  well  preserved,  is  attested 

st3'ie-  by  inscriptions,  evidently  contemporary,  and  by  the  style,  which  recalls  that  of  the 

sculptures  at  Sanchl  and  Bharhut  {ante,  pp.  74,  80).  They  probably  date  from  the 
second  century,  and  cannot  well  be  later  than  the  first  century  before  Christ.  The 
subjects  cannot  be  interpreted  at  present,  but  the  nudity  of  the  principal  figures 
suggests  a  connexion  with  the  Jain  rather  than  the  Buddhist  religion,  if  the  cave  and 
paintings  had  any  religious  significance,  which  is  doubtful.  As  regards  technique,  the 
designs  are  painted  usually  in  red,  but  occasionally  in  black,  on  a  white  ground.  The 
outlines  of  the  human  and  animal  figures  are  drawn  in  black.  Clothing  is  white  with 
red  outlines,  hair  is  black,  and  eyes  are  white.  Yellow  appears  in  the  dividing  bands 
only,  and  blue  does  not  seem  to  occur.  These  particulars  indicate  a  very  primitive 

Section  III.  Ajanta. 

Topo-  The  story  of  the  art  of  painting  in  India  is  continued  by  the  celebrated  frescoes 

graph}'-  of  the  Ajanta  caves  in  the  west,  ranging  in  date  from  about  a.d.  50,  or  earlier,  to  642, 
a  period  of  some  six  or  seven  centuries,  and  constituting  the  most  important  mass  of 
ancient  painting  extant  in  the  world,  Pompeii  only  excepted.  The  caves,  twenty-nine 
in  number,  are  ‘  excavated  in  the  face  of  an  almost  perpendicular  scarp  of  rock  about 
250  feet  high,  sweeping  round  in  a  curve  of  fully  a  semicircle,  and  forming  the  north 
or  outer  side  of  a  wild  and  lonely  glen,  down  which  comes  a  small  stream  This  glen 
or  ravine,  a  scene  of  great  natural  beauty  and  perfect  seclusion,  admirably  adapted  for 
a  monastic  retreat,  is  situated  about  three  and  a  half  miles  south-west  from  Fardapur, 
a  small  town  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  pass  across  the 
Indhyadri  Hills,  which  divide  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan  from  the  Khandesh 
District  in  the  Tapti  valley,  and  four  miles  WNW.  from  the  town  of  Ajanta 
(30°32'  N.,  75°46'  E.),  not  far  from  the  battle-field  of  Assaye.2 
The  caves.  ‘  The  caves  extend  for  a  distance  of  about  600  yards  from  east  to  west  round  the 

concave  wall  of  amygdaloid  trap  which  hems  in  the  stream  on  its  north  or  left  side, 
and  vary  in  elevation  from  about  35  to  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  torrent.’  The 
numbers  by  which  authors  have  agreed  to  designate  them  begin  at  the  east  end.  Four 
of  the  excavations,  Nos.  IX,  X,  XIX,  and  XXVI, are  churches  (the  so-called  ‘chaityas '), 
the  rest  being  monastic  residences,  the  ‘viharas’  of  English  writers.  Some  have 
never  been  completed.  The  principal  works  are  elaborate  architectural  compositions, 

1  The  only  information  on  the  subject  is  recorded 
by  the  late  Dr.  Bloch  in  Ann.  Rtf.  A.  S.,  Bengal 
Circle ,  1903-4,  pp.  12-14;  and  Am.  Ref.  A.  S., 

India ,  1903-4,  p.  t3o.  No  doubt  the  Director- 
General  will  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  to  obtain 


death  of  Dr.  Bloch  is  much  to  be  deplored. 

8  Ajanta,  or  more  correctly  Ajlntha  (Fleet,  Ini. 
An/.,  xx ii.  ir4). 


in  the  solid 


In  1879  paintings  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  remained  in  sixteen  caves,  E 
Nos.  I,  II,  IV,  VI,  VII,  IX,  X,XI,  XV,  XVI,  XVII,  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXII,  and  d 
XXVI.  The  most  important  fragments  were  then  to  be  seen  in  nine  caves,  Nos.  I,  P 
II,  IX,  X,  XI,  XVI,  XVII,  XIX,  and  XXI,  those  in  Cave  XVII  being  the  most 
extensive.1  The  most  ancient  excavations,  Nos.  VIII,  XII,  and  XIII,  have  no 
paintings.  No.  XIII,  perhaps  the  earliest  of  all,  has  polished  walls,  and  may  date 
from  200  e.  c.  Six  of  the  caves,  Nos.  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI  (with  some  sculpture  possibly 
later),  XII,  and  XIII  are  concerned  with  the  early  Hlnayana  form  of  Buddhism, 
and  may  be  considered  to  cover  a  period  of  about  three  and  a  half  centuries  from 
200  b.  c.  to  a.  D.  150.  All  the  others  were  dedicated  to  the  Mahayana  forms  of 
worship.  Nos.  VI  and  VII  maybe  assigned  to  the  century  between  A.  d.  450  and 
550.  The  rest,  namely  Nos.  XIV  to  XX,  XXI-XXIX,  and  I-V  seem  to  have 
been  excavated  between  a.d.  500  and  642,  several  having  been  left  incomplete. 
No.  I  was  held  by  Fergusson  to  be  the  latest  of  the  completed  works. 

The  paintings  are  not  necessarily  of  exactly  the  same  age  as  the  caves  which  they 
adorn.  The  most  ancient  unquestionably  are  certain  works  in  Caves  IX  and  X, 
partially  overlaid  by  later  pictures.  These  earliest  paintings  are  so  closely  related  to 
the  Sanchl  sculptures  that  they  may  be  referred  to  approximately  the  same  age, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  or  earlier.  They  may  be  credited  to  the 
patronage  of  the  powerful  Andhra  kings  of  the  Deccan,  who,  even  if  not  themselves 
Buddhists,  certainly  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Buddhist  worship.  So  far  as 
appears,  no  paintings  were  executed  for  centuries  afterwards.  The  next  in  date 
would  seem  to  be  the  Buddhas  on  the  pillars  in  Cave  X,  with  various  forms  of  the 
nimbus  and  a  style  of  drapery  which  brings  to  mind  the  sculptures  of  Gandhara  and 
early  Christian  art  (Griffiths,  PI.  42,  43).  These  might  be  as  early  as  a.  d.  350,  but 
may  be  considerably  later.2 

The  bulk  of  the  paintings  unquestionably  must  be  assigned  to  the  time  of 
the  great  Chalukya  kings,  a.d.  550-642  ;  but  some  may  have  been  executed  under 
the  patronage  of  the  earlier  Vakataka  kings  of  Berar.  A  Vakataka  inscription  exists 
in  Cave  XVI.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  can  have  been  executed  later  than  the  second 
date  named,  when  Pulakesin  II  was  dethroned  and  presumably  killed  by  the  Pallava 
king  of  the  South.  The  resulting  political  conditions  must  have  been  unfavourable 
for  the  execution  of  costly  works  of  art  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Buddhism,  the 
Pallava  kings  having  been,  as  a  rule,  ardent  worshippers  of  Siva.  The  latest  pictures, 
those  in  Cave  I,  may  be  attributed,  for  reasons  to  be  explained  presently,  to  the  years 
between  A.  d.  626  and  642.  The  related  paintings  at  Bagh  in  Malvva  may  be  dated 
at  some  time  in  the  sixth  century,  or  the  first  half  of  the  seventh. 


ajanta 


The  nature  of  fresco-painting  in  any  of  its  forms  implies  the  use  of  a  limited 
range  of  pigments  capable  of  resisting  the  decomposing  action  of  lime,  and  con¬ 
sequently  composed  of  natural  earths.  At  Ajanta  and  Bagh  the  colours  most  freely 
used  are  white,  red,  and  brown  in  various  shades,  a  dull  green,  and  blue.  The  white 
is  opaque,  mainly  composed  of  sulphate  of  lime ;  the  reds  and  browns  derive  their 
tints  solely  from  compounds  of  iron;  the  green  is  a  silicate,  similar  to  the  mineral 
now  known  as  lens  verts-,  and  the  blue  is  ultramarine,  which  was  obtained  in  ancient 
times  by  grinding  calcined  lapis-lazuli,  a  costly  semi-precious  mineral  usually  imported 
from  either  Persia  or  Badakshan.  The  long  panels  of  the  ceilings  in  Cave  II,  dating 
from  about  a.  d.  600,  offer  ■well-preserved  examples  of  charming  floral  decorations  in 
blue  (Griffiths,  PI.  123-5).  In  the  early  paintings  of  the  Ramgarh  Hill,  Orissa  [ante, 
p.  273),  and  the  fifth-century  works  at  Slgiriya  in  Ceylon  (post,  Sec.  5  of  this  chapter), 
blue  never  occurs.  At  Ajanta,  yellow,  so  largely  used  at  Anuradhapura  in  Ceylon, 
apparently  is  very  rare.  The  yellow  of  ancient  painters  is  believed  to  have  been 
always  orpiment,  a  natural  arsenic  sulphide. 

The  subjects  of  the  pictures,  as  distinguished  from  the  purely  decorative  devices, 
are  almost  exclusively  Buddhist.  They  include,  of  course,  numerous  figures  of  Buddha 
and  representations  of  sacred  objects  and  symbols.  The  more  complex  compositions 
for  the  most  part  deal  with  either  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  Gautama  Buddha  or 


Pigments, 


those  related  in  the  Jataka  stories,  which  narrates  the  events  of  his  former  births.  In 
at  least  two  cases  the  Jataka  story  is  indicated  beyond  dispute  by  a  painted  label,  but 
the  fragmentary  condition  of  the  pictures  renders  difficult  the  identification  of  most  of 
the  scenes.  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  in  Cave  X  the  tale  of  the 
six-tusked  elephant,  and  a  few  other  legends  may  be  identified  with  more  or  less 
certainty.1  Miscellaneous  edifying  Buddhist  subjects,  not  taken  from  the  Jataka 
collection,  include  the  Litany  of  Avalokitesvara ;  the  Wheel  of  Life,  formerly  miscalled 


the  Zodiac ;  and,  supposing  the  identification  to  be  correct,  the  Landing  of  Vijaya  in 
Ceylon — all  in  Cave  XVII.  If,  as  seems  to  be  highly  probable,  Fergusson  was 
right  in  interpreting  a  famous  scene  in  Cave  I  as  the  record  of  an  embassy  from 
Khusru  Parvfz,  King  of  Persia  to  Pulakesin  II,  King  of  the  Deccan,  about  a.d.  626, 
the  subject  of  one  large  wall-picture  is  of  a  secular  character.  Certain  smaller  pictures 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  same  cave  evidently  must  be  connected  with  the  embassy  scene. 

The  high  achievement  of  the  Ajanta  artists  in  decorative  design  executed  with  Decorati 
masterly  skill  is  most  freely  exhibited  in  the  ceiling  panels  of  Cave  I,  painted  in  the  desigl5s' 
first  half  of  the  seventh  century  (Fig.  202).  Mr.  Griffiths,  who  took  so  much 
pleasure  in  copying  the  designs,  describes  their  variety  as  infinite,  carried  into  the 
smallest  details,  so  that  repetition  is  very  rare ;  fancy  is  given  full  play,  and  the 


1  In  Cave  XVII  the  story  of  Sibi  Raja,  who  gave 
his  eyes  to  the  beggar  (No.  499 ;  Cowell  &  Rouse, 
Irand.,  vol.  iv,  p.  250)  is  labelled.  In  Cave  II  the 
KshSntivadin  and  Maitrlbala  jataka  pictures  are 
accompanied  by  quotations  from  the  Jataka  Mala. 
of  Ary  a  Sura,  inscribed  in  characters  of  about  the 


sixth  century,  the  former  being  also  labelled  by  name 
(Heinrich  Liiders,  ‘  Arya  Sura’s  Jataka-mala  und  die 
Freshen  von  Ajanta  Nackr.  d.  kcnigL  GesiUschaft 
d.  Wzssenschaften  su  Gottingen,  Klasse, 

1902,  p.  758).  The  story  of  ihe  six-lusked  elephant 
is  No.  514  (Cowell  and  Francis,  vol.  v,p.  so). 
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on  a  scale  far  beyond  tile  dimensions  of  this  book,  the  illustrations  will  be  confined  to 
extracts  from  the  paintings,  which  are  generally  overcrowded  and  lacking  in  the  unity 
derived  from  skilled  composition. 

The  earliest  works,  as  already  stated,  are  certain  paintings  in  Caves  IX  and  X, 
closely  related  to  the  Sancfh  sculptures. 

The  seated  woman  is  a  pleasing  example  from  the  painting  H  in  Cave  IX 
(Fig.  203),  which  Mr.  Griffiths  exposed  by  removing  a  later  and  damaged  picture. 
The  old  composition  was  painted  on  a  thin  porcelain-like  skin  of  fine  plaster  applied 
direct  to  the  rock. 

In  Cave  X  the  remains  of  early  paintings  are,  or  were  thirty  years  ago,  more 
extensive.  The  fragments  on  the  right-hand  wall  then  consisted  chiefly  of  elephants 
drawn  in  outline  ‘in  a  strikingly  bold  and  true  style’  (Fig.  204). 


On  the  left  ‘  was  a  procession  of  men,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback,  variously 
armed,  some  with  halberts,  and  differently  dressed  ;  and  behind  were  groups  of  women  ; 
but  all  have  been  defaced  by  native  visitors  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  less  ’,  that 
is  to  say,  prior  to  1879.  Numerous  heads  and  figures  in  these  scenes,  admirably 
drawn  and  full  of  spirit  and  character,  are  reproduced  in  Plates  VIII-X  of  Dr.  Burgess's 
Notes,  from  drawings  preserved  at  the  India  Office,  made  by  a  Hindu  student  of  the 
School  of  Art,  Jayrao  Raghoba.  The  group  shown  in  his  Plate  X,  a  Raja  in  the 
midst  of  eight  female  attendants,  is  unusually  well  composed.  The  perspective  of  the 
numerous  figures  is  satisfactory,  and  the  drawing  of  the  hands  and  arms  is  particularly 
good  (Plate  LVII). 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  figures  of  Buddha  painted  on  the  pillars  of 
Cave  X  (Griffiths,  PI.  42,  43,  and  cover)  are  the  next  in  date,  and  should  be  assigned 
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A.D.  626  and  628.  If,  as  is  almost  certain,  the  Indian  king  represented  is  Pulakesin  II, 
the  sovereign  of  the  Deccan,  an  embassy  of  Persians  to  him  can  have  come  only  from 
Khusru  Parviz,  who  was  put  to  death  in  a,  d.  628.  An  Arabic  historian  records  the 
fact  that  in  A.D.  626  Pulakesin  sent  presents  to  the  Persian  monarch,  accompanied 
by  letters  to  his  sons,  and  such  a  mission  must  have  been  returned,  although  no  literary 
record  of  the  return  embassy  has  survived.  Pulakesin  himself  perished  in  642. 

Four  smaller  pictures  placed  symmetrically  at  the  corners  of  the  central  square 
of  the  principal  design  of  the  roof,  and  all  replicas  of  one  subject,  with  variations, 
evidently  have  some  connexion  with  the  great  embassy  picture,  which  measures 
15  by  6§  feet.  The  best  of  these  small  compositions  has  been  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Griffiths  both  from  a  photograph  (PI.  XCV,  Fig.  4)  and  from  a  water-colour 
drawing  (PI.  XCIV,  Fig.  4).  The  colours  of  the  latter  seem  to  be  too  brilliant,  and 
a  more  faithful  reproduction  by  Mr.  Griggs  was  published  by  Fergusson,  which  is 
here  reproduced  uncoloured  by  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  (Fig.  210).  Fergusson  assumed  that  the  principal  personages  depicted  must 
be  King  Khusru  and  his  famous  consort,  ShTrin  but  this  attractive  hypothesis  cannot 
be  said  to  be  proved.1 

The  foregoing  descriptions  and  illustrations  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
a  judgement  concerning  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  Ajanta  paintings,  and  I  trust  that 
nobody  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  Sir  George  Watt’s  book 
that  they  ‘can  hardly  be  classed  among  the  fine  arts’.2  The  pictures  and  decorative 
designs  in  the  caves,  when  compared  with  Egyptian,  Chinese,  or  other  ancient 
paintings,  which  did  not  profess  to  show  the  relief  effect  of  modern  pictures,  are 
fairly  entitled  to  high  rank  as  works  of  fine  art.  In  judging  them  the  critic  should 
remember  that  the  wall-paintings  were  executed  on  an  enormous  scale,  some  being 
more  than  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  that  they  were  intended  to  be  looked  at  in  the 
mass  from  a  distance,  and  not  in  minute  detail.  Small  reproductions  on  a  page  a  few 
inches  long  cannot  possibly  give  a  just  idea  of  the  effects  aimed  at  by  the  artists. 
Moreover,  those  artists  were  much  concerned  to  tell  sacred  stories,  and  make  their 
pictures  serve  for  the  edification  of  devout  worshippers  as  instructive  illustrations  of 
the  Buddhist  Bible ;  whereas  all  the  religious  sentiment  in  the  spectator  on  which 
they  relied  for  sympathetic  understanding  is  wanting  in  the  modern  European  critic. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  inherent  in  small-scale  reproductions  and  criticism 
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education  no  better  examples  could  be  placed  before  an  Indian  art-student  than  those 
to  be  found  in  the  caves  of  Ajanta.  Here  we  have  art  with  life  in  it,  human  faces 
full  of  expression,  limbs  drawn  with  grace  and  action,  flowers  which  bloom,  birds  which 
soar,  and  beasts  that  spring,  or  fight,  or  patiently  carry  burdens  ;  all  are  taken  from 
Nature’s  book — growing  after  her  pattern,  and  in  this  respect  differing  entirely 
from  Muhammadan  art,  which  is  unreal,  unnatural,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
development.’ 1 

i  Whatever  be  the  value  of  the  incidental  criticism  on  Muhammadan  art — a  subject 
to  be  discussed  in  due  course — Mr.  Griffiths’s  hearty  appreciation  of  the  Ajanta  frescoes 
is,  in  my  judgement,  just  and  well  deserved. 

In  support  of  his  comparison  with  the  performance  of  the  early  Italians,  he 
aptly  cites  the  fragment  of  a  fresco  with  heads  of  nuns  by  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti, 
executed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  now  in  the  Sienese  Room  of  the  National 
Gallery,  as  being  ‘  singularly  like  the  Ajanta  work  in  colour,  execution,  and  treatment ; 
the  forms  being  drawn  with  a  delicate  brown  outline,  and  the  flesh-tints  and  drapery 
flatly  put  in  with  very  little  modelling  ’.  The  obvious  comparison  with  ancient  Italian 
art  was  also  made  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  considered  the  Ajanta  paintings  to  be 
better  than  anything  in  Europe  before  the  time  of  Orcagna  in  the  fourteenth,  or  even 
Fiesole  (Fra  Angelico)  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Similarly  Mr.  Havell,  another 
trained  artist,  who  selects  the  charming  Mother  and  Child  in  Cave  XVII  (Griffiths, 
Fig.  76)  as  the  most  attractive  specimen  of  Ajanta  art,  finds  in  the  frescoes  ‘  the  same 
intense  love  of  nature  and  spiritual  devotion  as  are  evident  in  the  sculptures  of 
Borobodur’,  and  compares  the  ‘exquisite  sentiment’  of  the  picture  selected  with  the 
wonderful  Madonnas  of  Giovanni  Bellini  ’. 8 

Mr.  Fergusson  was  of  opinion  that  while  the  art  of  Ajanta  resembled  that  of 
China  in  flatness  and  want  of  shadow,  he  had  never  seen  ‘anything  in  China 
approaching  its  perfection’.  Forty  years  ago  so  little  was  known  in  England  about 
Chinese  art  that  this  sentiment  might  pass  muster,  but  Fergusson’s  dictum  could  not 
now  be  accepted  in  the  light  of  fuller  knowledge.  It  is  interesting  to  set  against  it 
the  deliberate  judgement  of  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  a  learned  connoisseur  in  the  art  of 
the  Far  East. 


‘  The  art  of  Ajanta,’  he  observes,  ‘  is  characterized  by  the  strong  outline 
which  marks  the  early  Asiatic  style  ;  the  colouring  appears  to  have  been  heavy  and 
hot ;  the  figures  and  faces  are  animated — there  is  force  and  individuality  in  them, 
a  strong  sense  of  life.  We  feel  that  the  painters  were  possessed  by  their  subject; 
they  worked  with  fervour  and  devotion.  .  .  .  This,  and  the  scale  of  the  frescoes, 
make  a  forcible  and  imposing  impression.  Yet  the  art  of  Ajanta  has  not  passed  the 
primitive  stage.  With  all  the  feeling  for  life  in  individual  figures  that  the  painters 
show,  they  betray  as  yet  little  of  that  instinct  by  which  an  art  develops — the  instinct 


1  Griffiths,  The  Paintings  of  the  Buddhist  Ca 
of  Ajanta,  pp.  J,  9 ;  hid.  Ant.,  iii.  28.  The  w< 
done  by  the  Bombay  students  shows  thac  they  were 
capable  of  appreciating  the  ancient  models  set  before 
them.  Many  of  the  designs  have  been  used  for  the 


decoration  of  pottery  made  at  the  Bombay  School 
of  Art.  Examples  are  shown  in  the  Indian  Section 


of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

*  Indian  Sculpture  and  Painting  (1908),  p.  164. 
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towards  unity,  towards  the  conception  of  a  subject  as  a  synthetic  whole.  Their 
compositions  are  crowded  and  incoherent.  In  details  and  in  single  groups  and  forms, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  grace,  dignity  and  character.  .  .  .  What  is  lacking  in  the 
Ajanta  paintings,  what  is  so  signally  manifest  in  Chinese  painting  throughout  its 
history,  is  that  powerful  creative  instinct  and  aesthetic  perception  which  make  for 
synthetic  unity  in  art,  that  sense  of  controlling  rhythm  and  balance  which  inspires 
all  fine  design.’ 1 

The  expert  criticisms  above  quoted  all  agree  in  being  general  in  their  terms.  Various 
Mrs.  Herringham,  in  the  too  brief  article  already  cited  more  than  once,  carries  the  periods  and 
aesthetic  valuation  of  the  paintings  farther  by  distinguishing  various  periods  and  stjIes' 
styles.  She  holds  that  the  frescoes  ‘fall  into  about  six  distinct  groups,  representing 
various  schools  and  periods  rather  than  the  steady  development  of  one  school  ’.  Going 
a  little  into  detail,  the  critic  proceeds  : — 

‘  I  have  already  alluded  to  several  styles  and  classes  of  painting  in  Caves  1  and  9, 

16  and  17.  There  are,  besides,  later  developments  of  the  narrative  style  of  Cave  17, 
which  we  find  in  Caves  1  and  2.  These  are  (1)  a  more  emphatic  and  stylistic  manner, 
with  more  formalism  in  the  drawing,  more  action  and  less  tenderness;  (2)  a  more 
popular,  lively,  and  forcible  dramatic  narrative,  with  more  incidents  and  less  idealism. 

In  Cave  2  are  three  more  distinct  styles :  on  both  the  side  walls  of  a  secondary 
shrine  we  find  four  or  five  elaborately  posed,  nearly  nude  life-size  figures.  These  are 
sinuous  in  outline,  quite  Cimabuesque  in  proportion,  attitude  and  general  feeling;  the 
arrangement  suggests  bas-relief.  The  late  date  of  this  cave  indicates  the  period  of 
the  painting.  In  a  similar  shrine  on  the.  opposite  side  are  corresponding  decorations, 
and  the  figures  on  the  main  west  wall  might,  but  for  the  type,  be  an  assemblage  of 
Chinese  sages  ;  they  are  drawn  with  a  magnificent  bravura.  There  is  not  milch 
colour  left,  but  the  somewhat  caligraphic  drawing  in  forcible  blacks  and  reddish 
browns  is  so  freely  executed  that  one  scarcely  regrets  the  destruction  which  has  laid 
bare  such  vital  work.  On  a  separate  part  of  this  west  wall  there  is  a  subject  of  men 
and  white  geese  in  a  water-lily  pool,  which,  though  closely  linked  to  the  earlier 
definitely  Indian  types  of  painting,  suggests  the  freedom  and  at  the  same  time  the 
perfect  balance  of  the  very  best  Chinese  period.  The  colour  scheme  is  very 
beautiful — brilliant  white,  deep  purple-brown,  a  vivid  but  rich  malachite-green,  with 
touches  of  a  clear  red. 

Further,  in  Cave  17  there  are  three  paintings  by  one  hand  very  different  from  Three 
all  the  rest.  They  are  (1)  a  hunt  of  lions  and  black  buck  ; 3  (2)  a  hunt  of  elephants  ; 3  notable 
and  (3)  an  elephant  salaaming  in  a  king’s  court— the  companion  picture  to  No.  2.  paintings. 
These  pictures  are  composed  in  a  light  and  shade  scheme  which  can  scarcely  be 
paralleled  in  Italy  before  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are  nearly  monochrome 
(warm  and  cool  greys  understood),  except  that  the  foliage  and  grass  are  dull  green. 

1  Laurence  Binyon,  Fainting  in  the  Far  Fast 

article,  ‘  A  Chinese  Painting  of  the  Fourth  Century  ’ 
in  Burlington  Magazim>  Jan.,  1904,  p.  44.  One 
Japanese  work,  the  fresco  in  the  temple  of  Horiuji, 
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The  whole  posing  and  grouping  is  curiously  natural  and  modern,  the  drawing  easy, 
light  and  sketchy,  and  the  painting  suggestively  laid  in  with  solid  brush  strokes — in 
the  flesh,  not  unlike  some  examples  of  modern  French  painting.  The  animals — 
horses,  elephants,  dogs  and  black  buck — are  extremely  well  drawn.’ 

The  development  of  criticism  on  the  lines  indicated  by  Mrs.  Herringham  tvould 
require  a  bulky  monograph  based  on  detailed  notes  taken  on  the  spot  by  a  competent 
expert.  It  is  impossible  to  work  out  the  differences  of  the  supposed  schools  merely 
from  the  fragmentary  published  reproductions.1 

Section  IV.  Bagh. 

The  vigorous  school  of  art  which  produced  the  Ajanta  frescoes  did  not  confine 
its  operations  to  the  caves  at  that  place.  Several  similar  excavations  near  Bagh, 
a  village  or  decayed  small  town  in  the  Gwalior  State,  situated  on  an  ancient  road 
connecting  Gujarat  with  Malwa  (22°  21'N.,  74°48'E.),  exhibit  traces  of  a  set  of 
works  resembling  in  general  style  the  Ajanta  paintings,  and  at  one  time  of  almost 
equal  importance.  Unfortunately,  the  crumbling  of  the  rock,  and  absolute  neglect, 
combined  with  the  effects  of  the  smoke  from  vagrants’  fires,  have  left  hardly  anything 
of  compositions  which  once  covered  thousands  of  square  feet. 

The  principal  group  of  caves  contains  eight  excavations,  the  largest  being  94  feet 
square.  The  whole  of  the  roof,  walls,  and  columns  of  this  great  chamber  was  coated 
with  fine  stucco  and  decorated  with  paintings  of  high  merit  and  infinite  variety. 
Smaller  remnants  of  painting  may  be  still  discerned  in  two  other  caves,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  work  is  not  all  of  one  period.  Major  Luard,  the  latest 
authority  on  the  subject,  thinks  it  possible  that  ‘a  specially  deputed  draughtsman 
might  still,  by  constantly  wetting  the  frescoes,  copy  some  portion  of  the  designs,  which 
each  rainy  season  is  making  more  and  more  indistinct  ’. 

But  the  paintings  are  so  much  decayed  that  the  prospects  of  any  considerable 
success  in  copying  seem  to  be  remote,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  work  at  Bagh  must 
depend  mainly  on  the  descriptions  recorded  by  four  writers.  The  caves  were  first 
visited  in  1818  by  Captain  Dangerfield,  whose  account,  published  in  1820,  was 
corrected  and  amplified  in  1854  by  Dr.  Impey.  His  illustrations,  which  were  used 
by  Fergusson,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  India  Office  Library,  cannot  now  be  found. 
In  1879  Dr.  Burgess  devoted  two  pages  to  a  summary  description  of  eleven  sections 
of  the  paintings,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  ‘  it  would  be  well  worth  while  if 
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Northern  India  are  the  decorations,  dating  from  either  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
century,  on  the  old  palace  at  Bikanlr  in  Rajputana.  The  designs,  representing 
a  heavy  thunderstorm  with  lightning  playing  through  the  clouds,  and  storks  circling 
below,  are  said  to  be  not  only  curious  but  beautiful.  The  work  is  described  as  dis¬ 
playing  conspicuously  Chinese  feeling,  a  fact  easily  accounted  for  when  we  remember 
the  long-continued  influence  of  Chinese  art  on  Persian  painting  and  the  Indo-Persian 
school,  which  will  be  discussed  when  the  productions  of  that  school  come  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Unfortunately,  reproductions  of  the  Bikanlr  paintings  are  not  available. 
The  small  illustration  of  the  flower-like  cloud  forms  in  Sir  George  Watts  book  is 
too  trifling  to  be  of  use.  The  same  conventional  mode  of  depicting  clouds  is  said 
to  be  found  on  the  hide  shields  of  Tonk  and  to  recur  over  and  over  again  on  objects 
of  various  kinds  throughout  Rajputana  and  Central  India.1 
Lack  of  The  blank  in  the  history  of  Hindu  painting  due  to  the  non-existence  of  ancient 

w-ksonart  P'ctures  cannot  be  filled  up  from  literary  notices.  The  Hindus  have  never  taken 
'  sufficient  interest  in  art  for  its  own  sake  to  write  treatises,  practical,  historical,  or 
critical,  on  the  subject.  As  already  observed  [ante,  p.  8),  the  vast  literature  of  India 
contains  only  two  passages  dealing  directly  with  the  history  of  art,  namely,  Abul 
Fazl’s  notice  of  the  introduction  of  Indo-Persian  painting,  which  will  be  discussed  in 
Chapter  XIV,  and  the  remarks  recorded  in  1608  by  Taranath,  the  Tibetan  historian 
of  Buddhism.  His  notes,  notwithstanding  their  vagueness,  a  feature  characteristic  of 
the  author’s  work,  give  information  of  importance  not  recorded  elsewhere,  and  may 
be  considered  conveniently  in  this  place. 

Taranath  Taranath’s  Chapter  XXIV,  entitled  ‘  The  Mode  of  Origin  of  Image-Making’, 

of  Buddhist  Pr°fesses  t0  record  a  summary  history  of  Indian  Buddhist  art,  plastic  and  pictorial, 
art.  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  author’s  day.2  He  treats  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 

bronze-casting  together,  apparently  assuming  the  high  antiquity  of  all  the  three  arts 
as  dating  even  from  the  remote  age  prior  to  ‘the  disappearance  of  the  Teacher’,  that 
is  to  say,  500  b.c.  in  round  numbers.  He  specially  alludes  to  the  superlative  excellence 
of  the  earliest  wall-paintings,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  gods,  and  declares  that  after 
the  death  of  Buddha  equally  good  work  continued  to  be  produced  for  several  hundred 
years. 

The  succession  was  then  carried  on  by  the  Yaksha,  or  spirit  artists  employed  by 
Asoka  [250  b.  c.],  and  next  by  the  semi-human  Nagas  under  the  control  of  Nagarjuna 
\cir.  A.  D.  200;  Amaravatl].  After  Nagarjuna  it  seemed  as  if  the  knowledge  of  art 
had  vanished  from  among  men;  no  regular  succession  of  artists  could  be  traced, 

„  although  individuals  of  genius  made  exceptional  efforts. 

But  later  [?  in  fifth  or  sixth  century]  appeared  Bimbasara  of  Magadha,  an  artist 
skilled  equally  in  the  use  of  brush  and  chisel  (Meissel-  tmd  Bildwerke),  who  founded 
the  1  Middle  Country  ’  \_scil.  Magadha]  school,  and  produced  works  equal  in  merit  to 
those  of  the  gods  [scil.  pre-Asokan]. 

1  Indian  Art  at  Delhi,  pp.  i6z,  jjo  (woodcut),  5  Sdnid^TdrandMsGescMcliIedesSuddhismus 

I®°1  in  Indien,  am  dem  Tibetischen  ilbersdzt,  St.  Petersburg, 
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Proceeding'  with  the  parallelism  between  the  most  ancient  and  the  mediaeval 
works,  the  author  tells  us  that  the  achievements  of  the  Yakshas  employed  by  Asoka 
were  equalled  by  the  paintings  and  other  masterpieces  wrought  by  Sringadhara, 
a  native  of  Maru  [Marwar  or  Jodhpur  in  Rajputana],  the  founder  of  the  school  of  the 
‘Ancient  West 

The  Naga  productions  of  Nagarjuna’s  time  were  rivalled  by  the  creations  of 
Dhlman  and  his  son  Bitpalo,  natives  of  Varendra  [Bengal],  who  lived  during  the 
reigns  of  Devapala  and  Dharmapala.  Both  father  and  son  were  skilled  alike  as 
painters,  sculptors,  and  bronze  founders.  Bitpalo,  who  remained  in  Bengal,  was 
regarded  as  the  head  of  the  ‘  Eastern’  school  of  bronze-casting.  But  his  disciples  in 
painting  being  numerous  in  Magadha  [South  Bihar],  he  was  also  held  to  be  the  chief 
of  the  ‘  Later  Middle  Country’  school  of  that  art,  whereas  his  father  was  considered 
to  be  the  head  of  the  ‘  Eastern’  school  of  painters. 

In  Nepal  the  earliest  art  resembled  the  work  of  the  ‘Ancient  West’  school.  But 
later  work  in  both  painting  and  bronzes  was  more  nearly  related  to  that  of  the 
‘  Eastern’  school.  The  latest  artists  of  Nepal  had  no  distinctive  style. 

In  Kashmir,  we  are  told,  the  earliest  artists  followed  the  style  of  the  ‘Middle  Kashmir 
Country  School  of  the  Ancient  West’.  This  obscure  phrase,  difficult  to  interpret,  Schools' 
may  refer  to  a  Magadhan  variation  of  the  Rajputana  school  of  the  ‘  Ancient  West  ’ 
founded  by  Sringadhara  in  the  seventh  centur)t  May  not  the  explanation  be  that 
Lalitaditya,  the  most  powerful  king  of  Kashmir,  who  conquered  Kanauj  about 
a.  d.  740,  introduced  into  his  ancestral  kingdom  artistic  novelties  from  the  conquered 
realm  ? 

The  Kashmir  school,  which  subsisted  until  the  author’s  time  (a.  d.  1600),  practised 
new  fashions  in  both  painting  and  sculpture  ( Malerei  und  Bildnerei)  introduced  by 
Hasuraja.  It  seems  possible  that  he  may  be  identical  with  Hariisaraja,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Queen  Didda  in  a.  d.  1000  (. Rajat transl.  Stein,  Bk.  vi,  1.  350). 

Taranath  sums  up  his  sketch  of  art  history  by  the  observation  that  wherever  Taranath’s 
Buddhism  prevailed  skilful  imagers  of  the  gods  were  found,  but  as  Islam  advanced  ™ram,nS 
they  disappeared,  and  when  Hinduism  got  the  upper  hand  they  were  replaced  by 
unskilful  performers.  In  conclusion  he  notes  that  in  Burma  and  the  South  the 
making  of  images  continued,  although  no  specimens  from  those  countries  had  reached 
Tibet;  and  that  in  the  South  three  artists  named  Jaya,  Parojaya,  and  Vijaya  had 
a  large  following. 

In  the  hope  that  future  research  may  further  elucidate  the  history  of  the  various  Tabular 
schools  subsequent  to  Nagarjuna  as  outlined  by  Taranath,  I  give,  his  statements  in  statement- 
tabular  form  with  brief  annotations. 

1  The  ‘  Ancient  West  ’  school  cannot  possibly  mean  that  of  Gandhlra,  as  supposed  by  M.  Foucher 
(Iconograpk'e  bouddhique,  1900,  p.  184). 
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SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE  SUBSEQUENT  TO  NAGARJUNA 


At  first  sight  the  statements  of  the  Tibetan  historian  seem  to  be  wholly  in  the 
air  and  incapable  of  verification  even  in  part.  But  closer  examination  throws  some 
light  upon  them.  The  whole  history  (excluding  the  earliest  ages)  is  comprised  within 
the  period  of  1400  years  lying  between  the  age  of  Nagarjuna,  dr.  a.  d.  200,  and  the 
time  of  Taranath,,  A.  D.  1600. 

The  mention  of  King  Slla  and  the  Pala  kings  gives  two  clues  to  the  chronology 
of  that  long  interval.  Sila  cannot  well  be  the  famous  Harsha  Stladitya  of  Thanesar 
and  Kanauj,  who  reigned  from  606  to  647  and  had  no  concern  with  Rajputana.  The 
reference  to  King  Slla  in  connexion  with  a  school  in  Rajputana  almost  necessarily 
implies  that  the  sovereign  referred  to  had  local  connexions  with  that  country.  Such 
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second  head,  China  learned  nothing,  and  had  nothing  to  learn  from  ‘  the  land  of  the 
Brahmans  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Binyon,  who  finds  in  China  ‘  if  not  the 
parent  art  of  Asia,  its  earliest  mature  flower  in  painting  A 

Mr.  Griffiths  thought  that  he  could  discern  marks  of  Chinese  influence  in  the 
f  paintings  at  Ajanta  ;  and  he  may  be  right,  although  such  marks  are  not  very  distinct, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  as  derived  from  the  common  stock  of  Asiatic  art. 
However  that  may  be,  the  art  of  Ajanta  certainly  produced  no  effect  upon  the  general 
development  of  painting  in  China;  and  in  Japan  the  only  conspicuous  instance  of 
imitation  of  the  Ajanta  style  is  the  wall-painting  in  the  temple  of  Horiuji  at  Nara, 
supposed  by  some  critics  to  date  from  a.  d.  607,  but  according  to  others  about  a  century 
later.2 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 
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ivedei,  Prof.  A.— ‘Bericht  fiber  archaedogische 
Arbeiten  in  Idikutschari  und  Umgebung  im  Winter 
1902-1903,’  mit  31  Tafein ;  Mnnchen,  +10(1906). 
(Athcmil  i.  I\  Bayer.  Atai.  i.  mis.,  I.  IvL,  Band 


xxiv,  Abt.  1.)  v.  Le  Coq,  Dr. — 5  Bericht  iiber  Reisen 
und  Arbeiten  in  chinesisch  Turkistan  '  {Zeilschr.  f. 
Ethnologic ,  Berlin,  1907,  pp.  299-322);  ‘Origin, 
&c.>  of  the  First  Royal  Prussian  Expedition  to 
Turfan’  (/.  R.  A.  S,  1909,  pp.  299-322,  with 
bibliography). 


Section  III.  Tibet  and  Nepal. 

I.  Tibet. 

ad  The  art  of  Tibet  is  so  closely  related  to  that  of  Nepal  that  the  paintings  of 
both  countries  may  be  grouped  together.  The  style  is  a  combination  of  Indian  and 
Chinese  characteristics,  traceable  back  to  the  earlier  style  of  Turkistan,  specimens  of 
which  have  been  cited  in  Section  2  of  this  chapter  (ante,  pp.  30S-12).  Nepal  probably 
imitated  Indian  painting  before  Tibet  was  sufficiently  civilized  to  do  so.  According 
to  Taranath  (ante,  p.  305)  the  earliest  Nepalese  school  followed  the  model  of  the 
school  of  the  'Ancient  West’  founded  by  Sringadhara  of  Marwar  in  the  seventh 
century,  while  subsequent  Nepalese  artists  inclined  rather  to  favour  the  methods 
of  the  Bengal  ‘Eastern’  school  of  the  ninth  century.  No  specimens  assignable 
to  either  of  those  periods  are  now  known  to  be  extant,  except  possibly  the  miniatures 
in  two  MSS.  examined  by  M.  Foucher,  which  may  belong  to  the  ‘Eastern’  school. 
The  latest  Nepalese  artists  before  Taranath’s  time  in  a.d.  1600  are  said  to  have  had 
‘no  special  character’.  All  the  existing  specimens  of  Nepalese  painting,  with  the 
exception  of  the  miniatures  in  the  MSS.,  apparently  are  later  than  the  Seventeenth 
century.  Most  of  the  extant  Tibetan  pictures  are  believed  to  be  not  older,  but  it 
is  not  possible  to  determine  exact  dates.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtaik  good 
examples  of  Nepalese  painting;  Tibet,  however,  supplies  a  considerable  number 
of  works  deserving  of  respectful  notice. 

’  Painting  in  the  Far  East  (1908),  p.  48. 

2  A  tracing  (No.  148,  Anderson’s  Catal. )  is  in  Ihe  B.  M.  Mr.  Okakura  favours  the  later  date. 
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practice.  This  queer  Tibetan  legend  may  possibly  prove  to  be  the  key  to  the 
enigmatic  medallion  at  Bharhut  (Cunningham,  Stupa  of  Bharhut,  Plate  XXXIV,  2), 
hitherto  unexplained,  which  represents  a  gaping'  sea-monster  in  the  act  of  swallowing 


a  boat  with  three  men,  while  a  second  boat  with  a  similar  crew  appears  to  be  drifting 
to  like  destruction.1  As  a  work  of  art,  the  interest  of  the  sketch  reproduced  lies 
chiefly  in  its  freedom  from  the  formal  conventionalism  of  most  Tibetan  pictures.  The 
Ukhtomskij  collection  includes  many  examples  of  orthodox  paintings  on  regulation  lines. 

II.  Nepal 

V ery  little  can  be  recorded  concerning  the  pictorial  art  of  N  epal,  which,  as  known 
to  us,  is  only  a  modern  variety  of  the  Tibetan  school.2  The  extant  specimens  arc  all 
Buddhist,  and  seem  to  possess  little  aesthetic  value.  The  Hodgson  collection  in 
Paris  includes  ten  pictures,  two  of  which  have  been  reproduced  by  M.  Sylvain  Levi 
in  his  learned  work,  '  Nepal’.  The  first  of  his  plates  is  a  reduced  copy  of  No.  6, 
a  large  pen-and-ink  drawing,  2  m.  85  cm.  long  and  1  m.  high,  believed  to  have  been 
prepared  to  the  order  of  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson.  The  subject  is  a  religious  procession 
in  honour  of  Matsyendra  (alias  Padmapani  or  Avalokitesvara),  marching  round  the 
walls  of  a  town  in  the  valley.  The  drawing  is  carefully  executed  and  shows  a  know- 

1  M.  Foucher  suggests  that  the  monster  may  be  Nepal  earlier  than  in  Tibet,  but  if  it  was,  no  speci- 
Rahu,  the  eclipse  demon.  mens  have  been  brought  to  light,  save  the  miniatures 

5  Originally  the  art  may  have  been  practised  in  in  MSS. 
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Subject?.  The  subjects,  both  religious  and  secular,  are  varied.  The  kindness  of 

Mr.  G.  Wathcn,  Curator  of  the  Lahore  Museum,  has  supplied  me  with  photographs 
of  seven  works  selected  by  him  as  the  best,  and  coloured  sketches  of  tile  same 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Watlien  indicate  the  effect  of  the  originals.  A  detailed  list  of  the 
seven  pictures  is  given  in  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  section.  The  forest  scene  is  not 
a  success,  the  monkeys  being  ridiculous,  and  curiously  like  the  illustrations  of  the 
advertisements  of  a  well-known  brand  of  soap.  The  portrait  of  the  European  officer 
is  an  ill-drawn  failure,  and  that  of  the  Maharaja  is  stiff  and  poorly  executed. 


Selected  The  oldest  picture  is  that  of  the  string  of  seven  camels  laden  with  tents  and 

examples.  other  baggage,  which  probably  dates  from  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  good.  In 
my  judgement  the  best  of  the  set  is  the  black-and-white  drawing  of  five  Kangra 
goldsmiths  or  sunars  at  work,  two  of  whom  are  shown  using  the  primitive  blowpipe 
commonly  employed  in  Eastern  lands.  Dr.  Coomaraswamy  praises  this  work  as  ‘  full 
of  close  observation  and  curiously  modern  in  effect'.  The  first  clause  of  the  criticism 
is  just,  but  the  second  has  not  much  force,  as  the  drawing  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
old  (Fig.  222). 1  The  realistic  portraits  of  the  snake-charmer  (Fig.  223)  and  the  JogI 
(Fig.  224)  also  are  excellent.  Both  are  the  work  of  Kapur  Singh,  an  artist  resident 
at  Amritsar,  outside  the  Kangra  District.  They  are  said  to  be  only  about  thirty 
years  old,  and  thus  afford  proof  that  until  a  very  recent  time  artistic  skill  of 
considerable  excellence  still  existed.  Mr.  Wathen  informs  me  that  the  paintings  now 
executed  are  of  very  poor  quality.  Presumably,  if  adequate  patronage  were  available, 
the  indigenous  capacity  could  be  stimulated  and  work  equal  to  the  old  produced. 
Dr.  Coomaraswamy  mentions  ‘  a  mauve  iris,  drawn  with  a  faithfulness  and  grace  which 
’  ‘  The  Present  Slate  of  Indian  Art  ’  IJtleStrn  Revinu,  Allahabad,  July,  ujoy). 
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pictures  then  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  RidI  Vihara  and  at  Degal-doruva  by 
Silva-tenna  and  other  artists  certainly  are  extremely  effective  as  decoration,  even 
if  they  cannot  be  ranked  as  high  art.  Dr.  Coomaraswamy  has  given,  in  the  frontis¬ 
piece  to  his  valuable  work  on  the  eighteenth-century  art  of  the  island,  a  brilliant 
reproduction  of  a  processional  scene  by  Silva-tenna.  The  composition  strangely 
resembles  the  Egyptian  wall-paintings,  the  figures  being  all  drawn  in  profile,  in 
the  most  formal  conventional  style.  Most  of  them  are  depicted  of  golden  colour, 
marching  across  a  bright  red  ground.1  Many  similar  paintings,  possibly  of  less  merit, 
exist  elsewhere.2 


Section  VIII.  The  Modern  Schools. 


I.  Pictures  in  European  Style. 


At  the  Delhi  Exhibition  of  1902-3  many  examples  were  shown  of  the  oil- 
paintings  and  water-colours  produced  in  considerable  quantities  of  late  years  by 
students  trained  in  European  methods,  chiefly  at  the  Government  Schools  of  Art  in 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Lahore.  In  Sir  George  Watt’s  book  Mr.  Percy 
Brown,  now  (1910)  Principal  of  the  Calcutta  School  of  Art,  criticizes  the.  Delhi 
exhibits  as  follows  : — 

‘  Until  its  introduction  from  Europe,  there  was  no  oil  painting  of  any  kind 
practised  throughout  the  country,  but  the  number  of  pictures  executed  in  the  medium 
shown  in  the  Exhibition  reveals  the  fact  that  oil  picture  painting  as  a  branch  of  study, 
as  well  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  is  being  taken  up  seriously  by  a  rapidly  increasing 
class.  Some  of  the  work  displayed  in  the  Eastern  Hall  of  the  Exhibition  was 
remarkably  good ;  in  the  life  studies  the  modelling  and  feeling  of  living  flesh  being 
well  reproduced,  and  one  or  two  landscapes  showed  an  atmosphere  and  a  consideration 
for  composition  which  is  [mV]  worthy  of  remark.  Much,  however,  of  the  work  shown 
was  of  a  very  ordinary  character,  the  drawing  being  decidedly  defective,  and  the 
technique  and  colouring  in  most  cases  crude.’ 3 

The  most  prominent  representative  of  the  Europeanized  school  of  Indian  artists 
was  the  late  Raja  Ravi-varma  of  Travancore,  a  connexion  of  the  Maharaja  of  that 
State.  His  works,  which  are  extremely  numerous,  achieved  wide  popularity,  and 
have  been  freely  vulgarized  by  oleographs  and  other  cheap  modes  of  reproduction. 
The  Raja  practised  both  portrait  and  landscape  painting,  and  four  of  the  portraits  in 
the  Banqueting  Hall,  Madras,  are  from  his  brush.4  He  was  assisted  by  his  relative, 


1  A.  IC.  Coomaraswamy,  Mediaeval  Sinhalese  Art ; 
being  a  Monograph  on  Mediaeval  Sinhalese  Arls  and 
Crafts,  mainly  as  surviving  in  the  eighteenth  century , 
with  some  account  of  the  structure  of  society  and  the 
status  of  the  craftsman  (4to,  1908,  Essex  House 
Press).  The  ‘peasant  art'  discussed  in  that  original 
and  suggestive  book  has  little  concern  with  the 
subject  of  this  work. 

2  E.g.  at  Lenagala  rock-temple  (Bell,  Report  mi 

Kegalla  District  (1892)),  p.  30. 


3  Indian  Art  at  Delhi,  p.  457. 

*  The  four  portraits  are  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Chandos,  Sir  Arthur  Havelock, 
and  the  Ladies  Mary  and  Caroline  Grenville  (Col. 
H.  D.  Love,  R.E.,  Descriptive  List  of  Pictures  in 
Government  Bouse  and  the  Banqueting  Hall,  Madras 
(Government  Press,  Madras,  1903),  p.  132.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Government  of  Madras  for  a  copy 
of  Coll  Love’s  handsome  and  scholarly  volume. 
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Raja  Raja-varma,  and  other  members  of  his  family.  He  had  received  instruction  from 
Theodore  Jensen  and  other  European  artists  who  visited  Southern  India,  as  well  as 
from  Alagri  Naidu,  a  native  of  Madura,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  who  was  patronized 
by  Swati  Tirumal,  Maharaja  of  Travancore  from  1829  to  1847,  and  was  considered 
in  his  day  to  be  the  best  painter  in  India  after  the  European  fashion.  Ravi-varma 
had  a  formidable  rival  in  Ramaswamy  Naidu,  a  member  of  the  clan  of  Naiks  at 
Madura,  who  was  considered  to  excel  in  portrait  painting. 

Stimulated  by  the  active  encouragement  of  the  royal  family  of  Travancore,  the 
Gaikwarof  Baroda,  and  other  wealthy  patrons,  Ravi-varma  turned  his  attention  to  the 
illustration  of  the  Hindu  legends  and  epics. 

In  his  own  country  his  works  in  that  kind  are  regarded  as  masterpieces  and  Criticis 
adequate  expressions  of  Indian  feeling.  At  the  hands  of  recent  critics  in  Europe 
they  have  met  with  a  different  reception. 

‘  The  art,’  writes  Mr.  Havell,  ‘  which  truly  reflects  the  fictitious  culture  of  Indian 
universities  and  the  teaching  of  Anglo-Indian  art  schools,  is  exhibited  in  the  paintings 
of  Ravi-varma,  who  is  the  fashionable  painter  of  modem  India  for  those  Indians  who 
do  not  ignore  Indian  art  altogether.  .  .  .  Certain  it  is  that  his  pictures  invariably 
manifest  a  most  painful  lack  of  the  poetic  faculty  in  illustrating  the  most  imaginative 
Indian  poetry  and  allegory;  and  this  cardinal  sin  is  not  to  be  atoned  for  by  any  kind 
of  technical  skill  in  the  execution.’ 1 

Dr.  Coomaraswamy,  a  fellow  mystic,  is  still  more  severe,  and  declares  that 

'  theatrical  conceptions,  want  of  imagination,  and  lack  of  Indian  feeling  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  sacred  and  epic  Indian  subjects  are  Ravi-varma’s  fatal  faults.  .  .  .  His  pictures 
are  such  as  any  European  student  could  paint,  after  perusal  of  the  necessary  literature 
and  a  superficial  study  of  Indian  life.’2 

In  a  more  recent  publication  the  same  author  gives  his  opinion  with  greater 
brevity  and  somewhat  less  severity  to  the  effect  that 

‘the  late  Raja  Ravi-varma  was  the  best  known  of  these  painters  in  a  purely  European 
style,  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  workers  of  the  pseudo-European  school  attained 
to  excellence.  His  work  at  the  best  reached  a  second-rate  standard.’ 


Probably  this  last  quoted  judgement  is  not  far  wrong.  I  have  not  seen  the 
painter’s  work,  and  know  it  only  from  coarse  prints,  among  which  the  portrait  of 
‘  SukSsi,  the  Beauty  of  Malabar’,  seemed  to  be  the  most  pleasing  composition.3 


1  Indian  Sculpture  and  Painting ,  p.  251. 

*  Modern  Review  (Allahabad),  vol.  ii,  p.  107.  , 

duced  in  m  illustrated  collection  of  Hindi  poems, 
entitled  Kavitd  Kalap  (Allahabad,  1909),  edited  by 
Mr.  Mahavira  Prasada  Dirvedi,  and  shown  to  me 
by  Dr.  Grierson.  .  That  book  also  contains  prints 


Chaudhri,  Babu  Vamapad  Bandhopadhyaya,  and 
Sriyut  M.  V.  Durandhar.  The  prints  are  too  rough 
for  reproduction,  courteously  permitted  by  the  editor. 
A  list  of  Ravi-varma’s  works  and  an  enthusiastic 
appreciation  of  his  art  will  be  found  in  V.  Nazam 
Aiya,  Travancore  Mattml,  vol.  iii,  p.  263,  a  com¬ 
pilation  which  is  a  rich  mine  of  information. 
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pictures  as  that  of  "  The  Siddhas  of  the  U pper  Air  he  observes,  ‘  show  that,  however 
anxiously  these  artists  strive  to  adopt  the  formulae  of  their  ancestors,  the  spirit  that 
comes  to  expression  is  that  of  the  American  magazine  illustrator.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  provide  a  stronger  proof  of  the  profound  corruption  which  contact  with  European 
ideas  has  created  in  Oriental  taste  than  these  well-intentioned  but  regrettable 
drawings.’ 1 

The  leader  of  the  school,  Mr.  Abanindro  Nath  lagore,  began  as  a  painter  in 
oils,  after  the  European  fashion,  but  soon  abandoned  the  oils  medium,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  ‘  water-colour  drawings  ’.  Many  works  by  him  and  his  pupils  have 
been  exhibited  at  meetings  of  Societies  in  London,  and  reproduced  in  Mr.  Mavell’s 
book  or  in  periodicals.  One  specimen,  therefore,  may  suffice — the  picture  of  the 
‘Exiled  Yaksha’,  or  demigod,  an  illustration  of  a  passage  in  Kalidasa's  poem,  the 
Meghadiila ,  or  ‘  Cloud  Messenger  by  Mr.  Tagore  (PI.  LXXII).  Another  good  pic¬ 
ture  is  ‘  The  Flight  of  Lakshman  Sen  ’  by  the  late  Mr.  Surendra  Nath  Gangooly 
(Mr.  Havell’s  PI.  LXXVIII).  Other  pupils  of  Mr.  Tagore  deserving  mention  are 
Nanda  Lai  Bose,  Ishwari  Parshad,  a  descendant  of  hereditary  painters  at  Patna, 
Gogonendra  Nath  Tagore,  brother  of  Abanindro  Nath,  Asit  Kumar  Haidar,  and 
Hakim  Muhammad  Khan.2 

The  future.  All  well-wishers  to  India  will  join  in  the  hope  that  tile  promise  shown  by  this 
new  Bengali  school  may  lead  to  something  more  important  than  the  works  hitherto 
produced.  Probably  all  critics  will  agree  that  nothing  of  high  worth  can  be  created 
by  men  who  merely  seek  to  imitate  foreign  models.  If  modern  India  is  to  evolve 
a  new  art  of  her  own  it  must  have  its  roots  in  the  Indian  past  and  appeal  to  Indian 
sentiment.  ‘  L’art  clans  l’lnde  sera  indien,  ou  il  ne  sera  pas  ’ 3 ;  but  ‘  to  be,  or  not  to 
be,  that  is  the  question’  which  at  present  no  man  can  answer. 

J  Quart.  Rev.,  1910,9.237.  .  Sculpture  ami  Paint, PI.  LXXIII-LXXYIII. 

2  See  Studio  for  1902,  1905,  1908;  Modern  3  M.  !e  comic  Goblet  d'Alviella.  Ce  qua  I'lnJe  doit 

Review  (Allahabad),  May,  1907;  H»dV  Indian  i,  la  Grm  { Paris,  1897),  p.  94. 


CHAPTER  X 


HINDU  MINOR  ARTS 

Several  classes  of  Hindu  minor  works  of  art,  which  cannot  properly  be  treated  Classifica- 
under  the  major  heads  of  sculpture  and  painting,  demand  notice,  and  may  be  tI0n' 
grouped  together  conveniently  in  a  single  chapter.  Strict  chronological  arrangement 
being  impracticable,  the  selected  objects  are  classified,  chiefly  with  regard  to  material, 
under  the  heads  of  (i)  coinage ;  (2)  gems,  seals,  and  jade  ;  (3)  jewellery  ;  (4)  reliquaries 
and  gold  images  ;  (5)  silver  paterae  and  bowls  ;  (6)  copper  vessels  ;  (7)  wood-carving  ; 

(8)  ivories ;  (9)  terra-cottas  and  clay  figures.  Merely  a  small  selection  of  specially 
interesting  artistic  works  is  offered,  no  attempt  being  made  to  discuss  generally  the 
industrial  arts. 

Section  I.  Coinage. 

The  early  punch-marked  and  cast  indigenous  coins  of  India  make  no  pretence  to  Numis- 
artistic  excellence.  Regular  double-die  coinage  with  royal  portraits  and  legends  mallc  ar1, 
recording  kingly  names  and  titles  was  an  importation  from  Europe  which  never 
became  thoroughly  acclimatized.  The  brilliant  realistic  portrait  dies  of  Eukratides 
and  other  Indo-Greek  rulers  on  the  north-western  frontier  between  200  and  100  b.  c., 
never  successfully  imitated  by  Hindu  die-cutters,  cannot  he  claimed  as  the  production 
of  Indian  artists.  Fergusson’s  proposition  that  the  history  of  Indian  art  is  ‘  written  in 
decay’  is  absolutely  true  in  the  numismatic  field,  all  Indian  attempts  to  carry  on 
Hellenistic  tradition  in  coin  types  being  failures.  For  some  reason  or  other  the 
foreign  practice  of  cutting  well-designed  coin  dies  did  not  interest  the  artists  of  India, 
who  never  produced  even  one  coin  of  high  merit. 

The  few  tolerably  good  specimens  are  collected  in  Plate  LXX I II.  They  belong  to  KushSn 
two  periods,  that  of  the  foreign  Kushan  or  Indo-Scythian  sovereigns  about  a.  d.  ioo,  colns' 
and  that  of  the  earlier  kings  of  the  native  Gupta  dynasty  in  the  fourth  century. 

Figs.  1  and  2  are  gold  coins  of  the  Indo-Scythian  king,  Wima  or  Hima,  commonly 
called  Kadphises  II,  who  conquered  the  Panjab  at  some  time  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  They  show  a  fairly  successful  attempt  at  realistic  portraiture. 

The  reverse  bears  the  purely  Indian  device  of  Siva  and  his  bull. 

Figs.  3  and  4,  which  seem  to  be  authentic,  recognizable  portraits  of  the  great 
Kanishka  (?  a.  d.  78  to  123),  are  curiously  superior  in  design  and  execution  to  the 
contemporary  effigy  on  the  Peshawar  reliquary  {post,  p.  358).  Figs.  5  and  6  similarly 
give  distinctive  portraits,  of  Huvishka,  the  second  successor,  and  probably  son  of 
Kanishka.  The  later  Kushan  coinage  is  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous. 
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of  India,  is  not  yet  available  for  study,  and  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  other  instances 
of  truly  Indian  gems  or  seals  deserving  of  notice  for  their  artistic  qualities.  Mr. 
Parker  has  published  a  remarkable  large  intaglio  seal  obtained  from  the  very  early 
Yatthala  dagaba  in  Ceylon,  which  lie  believes  to  have  been  made  in  India  in  the  third 
century  b.  c?  The  subject  is  a  king  seated  on  a  peculiar  basket-work  chair,  with 
a  ‘rustic'  back  of  curved  rods.  The  gem  (o-S"  x  0-64")  evidently  was  a  royal 
signet  put  into  the  relic  chamber  in  honour  of  the  relics.1 

The  unsurpassed  skill  of  the  Hindu  lapidaries  in  working  the  most  refractory 
stones  is  best  exemplified  by  the  great  jade  (or  ?  jadeite)  tortoise,  found  many  years 
ago  in  the  bank  of  the  Jumna  near  Allahabad,  and  now  exhibited  in  the  British 
Museum,  Room  IV.  It  is  17J  inches  long,  and  must  be  one  of  the  largest  known 
works  of  art  in  jade  (Plate  LXXIV,  Fig.  A).  Mr.  King  observes  that  ‘  for  fidelity  to 
nature  and  exquisite  finish  'it  is  ‘  worthy  of  the  ancient  Greeks  The  tortoise  plays 
a  prominent  part  in  Hindu  mythology,  and  we  shall  presently  notice  an  exquisite 
example  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  ivory. 

Section  III.  Jewellery. 

The  prevalence  in  India  of  the  practice  of  cremation  deprives  the  archaeologist 
of  the  chance  of  obtaining  the  rich  sepulchral  deposits  so  abundant  in  other  countries, 
and  the  frequent  catastrophes  to  which  nearly  every  Indian  town  of  importance  has 
been  subject  have  involved  the  destruction  of  countless  hoards  of  private  wealth. 
Ancient  jewellery  of  intrinsic  value  is  consequently  very  rarely  found  in  India.  The 
few  examples  known  are  believed  to  have  all  come  from  the  relic  chambers  of  stupas 
or  dagabas,  in  which  it  was  customary  to  deposit  valuables  at  the  time  of  dedication, 
in  honour  of  the  relics.  The  most  artistic  specimens  extant  are  a  pair  of  pendants 
bought,  with  other  minor  articles,  from  a  dealer  at  Rawal  PinclT,  and  alleged  to  come 
from  the  site  of  Taxila,  but  conjectured  by  Mr.  Marshall  to  be  part  of  a  hoard  found 
in  the  Yusufzai  subdivision  of  the  Peshawar  District,  and  to  date  from  the  third  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  better  preserved  pendant  is  reproduced  in  Plate  LXXIII, 
Fig.  13- 

1  The  lower  half  of  the  ornament  consists  of  a  fanciful  design,  on  either  side  of  which 
is  an  infant  Eros  riding  011  a  winged  sea-lion, with  four  chains  and  bells  suspended  beneath 
him.  .  .  .  The  Erotes  and  sea-monsters  appear  to  have  been  cast  in  a  mould,  and 
afterwards  chased  with  a  graver’s  tool ;  the  hair  of  the  boys  is  very  carefully  worked, 
and  falls  on  their  shoulders  in  a  natural  row  of  ringlets.  Their  wings,  and  the  wings 
and  ears  of  the  monsters,  both  front  and  back,  were  inlaid  with  paste,  a  fragment  of 
which,  of  blue-green  colour,  still  remains  in  one  of  the  ears.  A  very  similar  figure  of 
a  boy  riding  on  a  sea-lion,  but  without  wings,  occurs  on  a  golden  plaque  discovered 
with  a  great  many  other  relics  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Oxus  in  ancient  Persia 
[and  now  in  the  British  Museum],  .  .  .  As  to  the  influences  traceable  in  the  designs 
and  technique  of  these  articles  of  jewellery,  the  seemingly  Western  features  which  they 
exhibit  .  .  .  are  the  Erotes  riding  on  sea-lions,  the  granulated  decoration,  and  the 
clusters  of  gold  drops ;  while  the  Eastern  and  Indian  elements  are  discernible  in  the 

1  Ancient  Ceylon,  p.  494,  Fig.  156. 
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Section  IV.  Reliquaries  and  Gold  Images. 

Numerous  reliquaries  or  caskets — made  of  various  materials,  gold, silver,  bronze,  Reliquaries; 
rock-crystal,  &c. — have  been  excavated  from  stupas  in  India  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Most  of  these,  while  of  high  archaeological  interest,  are  of  little  account  reliquary, 
as  works  of  art.  One  such  may  be  briefly  noticed  because  of  the  testimony  borne  by 
its  contents  to  the  disputed  date  of  Kanishka,  a  matter  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
touch  on  more  than  once.  The  reliquary  referred  to  was  found  in  the  Ahln  Posh 
tope  or  stupa  at  Jalalabad  in  the  valley  of  the  Kabul  river,  and  is  now  in  the  Gem 
Room  of  the  British  Museum.  It  is  simply  a  plain  octagonal  cylinder  (if  the  expression 
be  allowable)  with  a  knob  at  each  end  set  with  green  stones  and  almandine  garnets. 

It  contained  one  coin  of  Kanishka  and  one  of  Kadphises  II  (Wima).  Lying  around 
it  were  fourteen  other  coins  of  the  same  kings,  with  one  piece  of  Huvishka,  the 
successor  of  Kanishka,  and  one  each  of  Domitian  (a.d.  Si-96),  Trajan  (a.d.  98-117), 
and  Sabina  Augusta,  wife  of  Hadrian  (a.d.  117-138).  These  facts  plainly  suggest, 
although  they  do  not  absolutely  demonstrate,  that  Huvishka,  the  latest  of  the  three 
Indian  kings,  must  have  been  the  builder  of  the  stupa  and  the  contemporary  of  Hadrian. 

That  natural  inference  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  additional  facts  that  the  single 
coin  of  Huvishka  was  in  good  condition,  whereas  some  of  the  coins  of  his  immediate 
predecessor,  Kanishka,  were  ‘much  worn’,  and  those  of  Kadphises  II  were  ‘very 
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A  second  object  of  the  same  class,  but  probably  slightly  later  in  date,  and 
thoroughly  Indian  in  subject  and  style,  may  be  designated  the  Tank  patera,  having 
been  found  in  August,  1892,  near  Buddhaghara,  about  four  miles  west  of  Tank, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan  District,  N.W.  Frontier  Province. 
Mr.  Longworth'  Dames,  I.C.S.,  acquired  it  and  presented  it  to  the  British  Museum  in 
1897  (PI.  LXXVII,  Fig.  A).  The  material  is  silver,  apparently  alloyed  with  copper  ; 
the  diameter  is  inches,  and  the  device  is  rcpcmsst!.  The  wide  margin  is  decorated 
with  radiating  wavy  flutes,  such  as  are  often  seen  on  modern  English  crockery. 

The  central  design  represents  a  man  drinking,  waited  on  by  a  woman,  who  offers 
him  a  goblet  with  her  left  and  a  wreath  with  her  right  hand.  The  man  wears  no 
clothing  except  buskins  with  turned-up  toes  and  a  waistcloth,  dropped  so  as  to  expose 
his  person.  He  is  squatted  on  the  ground  drinking  from  a  horn  (r/eytau)  held  in  his 
right  hand,  while  his  left  hand  grasps  the  neck  of  a  full  skin  of  wine  resting  against 
his  left  thigh.  He  has  a  moustache  and  bushy  hair,  and  is  crowned  with  vine-leaves 
and  grapes.  Even  his  ear-rings  are  grapes,  while  he  and  his  attendant  are  encircled 
by  a  thick-stemmed  vine  loaded  with  fruit.  His  ornaments  are  armlets  and  a  torque.1 

This  carousing  personage  has  been  described  as  the  ‘  Indian  Bacchus’.  He  seems 
to  me  to  be  intended  for  a  Yaksha,  one  of  the  semi-human  sprites  who  played  so 
large  a  part  in  ancient  popular  Buddhism.  His  action  in  allowing  his  waistcloth  to 
fall  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  winged  Yaksha  in  a  Gandhara  relief,  and  many 
sculptures  from  both  Gandhara  and  Mathura  (ante,  pp.  134-9)  are  concerned  with  the 
representation  of  hard  drinking.  Mr.  Growse  long  ago  pointed  out  that  a  debased, 
licentious  form  of  Buddhism  ‘  would  seem  to  have  been  very  popular  at  Mathura 
The  textbook  of  this  school  is  a  Sanskrit  composition  entitled  Tathagala,  Gukyaka , 
or  Guhyct  samagha,  first  brought  to  notice  by  Rajenclralala  Mitra,  which  is  described 
as  having  all  the  characteristics  of  the  worst  Hindu  Tantras,  and  yet  as  being  a  work 
to  which  worship  is  still  constantly  offered  by  the  Buddhists  of  Nepal.  The  Tank 
patera,  I  think,  was  used  by  votaries  of  some  similar  ancient  form  of  villany,  posing 
as  Buddhist  religion.’ 

A  third  work  of  art  in  silver,  obtained  somewhere  in  Northern  India,  which  may  be 
called  the  Indo-Persian  bowl  (PI.  LXXVII,  Fig.  B),  is  of  special  interest  because  of  its 
apparent  connexion  with  the  paintings  of  Persians  in  Cave  I  at  Ajanta  {ante,  p.  291, 
Fig  210).  It  is  a  deep  hemispherical  bowl,  5-35  inches  (13-5  cm.)  in  diameter,  solidly 
wrought  in  silver,  with  the  design  chased  in  low  relief  on  a  gilt  background.  The 
exterior  is  ornamented  with  five  medallions,  each  containing  a  male  bust,  the  inter¬ 
spaces  being  filled  by  floral  scrolls.  The  persons  represented  are  all  dressed  alike  in 
tunics  and  mantles  fastened  by  the  ends  round  the  neck.  They  wear  conical  caps  tied 
behind  with  ribbons  and  ear-rings  with  double  pendants.  The  hair  of  the  head  is  long, 
gathered  up  under  the  cap,  and  appearing  outside  it.  Two  of  the  men  have  pointed 

1  Described,  with  full-size  plate,  by  Mr.  C.  PI.  Read  Gandhara  Sculptures,  PI.  XXIV  =  PI.  XXVI  of 

in  Archaedogia,  vol.  lv  (1897),  pp.  534-6.  J.I.A.L,  July,  1898.  Compare  Foucher,  op.  at., 

8  Growse,  Mathura,  a  District  Memoir,  3rd  ed.  p.  248. 

(1883),  p.  170.  For  the  Yaksha,  see  Burgess, 
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beards,  the  others,  as  in  the  medallion  figured,  are  beardless.  The  bowl  has  not  the 
conical  form  of  the  cups  depicted  at  Ajanta,  but  the  general  resemblance  of  the  figures 
to  those  of  the  Persians  in  Cave  I  at  Ajanta  is  so  strong  that  the  work  may  be 
referred  with  some  confidence  to  approximately  the  same  period  as  the  paintings, 
somewhere  about  a.  d.  600.  The  bowl  may  have  been  made  in  either  India  or  Persia.1 


Section  VI.  Copper  Vessels. 

Although  domestic  utensils  of  copper,  bronze,  or  other  alloys  of  copper  have 
been  used  in  India  from  time  immemorial,  ancient  examples  are  extremely  rare.  The 
most  noteworthy  is  the  copper  water-pot  (/old)  discovered  ill  1S57  in  a  chamber  in 
a  Buddhist  building,  apparently  a  stupa,  at  Gundla  (Kuncllah)  in  the  Kullii  subdivision 
of  the  Kangra  District,  Panjab.  The  vessel,  quite  ordinary  in  form,  is  remarkable 
for  the  band  of  engraving  carried  round  the  body,  which  represents  a  prince,  appa¬ 
rently  Gautama  Buddha  as  Prince  Siddhartha,  riding  in  a  four-horsed  chariot  preceded 
by  musicians  and  followed  by  horsemen  and  an  elephant  with  a  rider.  The  style 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  early  sculptures  at  Bharhut,  Sanchl,  and  Bhaja,  and  the 
approximate  date  of  100  n.  c.  may  be  assigned  to  the  work.  The  date,  A.  i>.  200-300, 
suggested  by  Sir  G.  Birdwood  and  entered  on  the  label  on  the  reproduction  at 
South  Kensington  is  much  too  late.  The  original  is  in  the  British  Museum.5 


Section  VII.  Wood-Carving. 


The  art  of  wood-carving  in  India  unquestionably  goes  back  to  time  immemorial, 
but  specimens  of  works  of  ancient  date  executed  in  a  material  which  is  specially 
perishable  in  a  country  infested  by  white  ants  and  other  destructive  pests,  naturally 
must  be  exceedingly  rare.  The  oldest  extant  examples  of  considerable  artistic  merit 
probably  are  the  weird  carvings  from  Kashmir-Smats.  The  most  beautiful  are  the 
exquisite  modern  sandalwood  relief  pictures  of  Mysore  and  Travancore,  which  display 
exact  observation  of  nature,  pleasing  fancy,  and  admirable  composition,  in  addition  to 
high  manual  skill.  In  wood-carving  the  roughly-drawn  division  between  works  of 
fine  art  and  the  productions  of  industrial  art  almost  disappears,  and,  if  space  per¬ 
mitted,  examples  of  beautiful  artistic  compositions  in  both  India  and  Ceylon  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely.  It  is  not  practicable  for  me  to  give  more  than  a  few 
illustrations  of  Indian  pieces  which  appear  to  deserve  prominence  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

The  only  wooden  carvings  ever  found  in  the  Yusufzai  country  were  discovered  in 
1 888  by  the  late  Sir  Harold  Deane  buried  in  guano  on  the  floor  of  a  huge,  mysterious 
cavern  named  Kashmir-Smats,  containing  several  chambers  and  galleries.  The  carved 
plaques  (Plates  LXXVIII,  LXXIX)  were  ‘  in  excellent  preservation,  though  blackened 
with  age  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  their  date.  The  form  of  the  trefoil  arch  and  the 


1  Fully  described  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  0.  Dalton 
in  The  Treasure  of  the  Oxus  and  other  Objects  from 
Persia  ani  India  (B.  M,  1905). 


1  Described  and  figured  by  Birdwood,  Industrial 
Arts  of  India,  p.  154,  PI.  XII;  Bumess,  A.  S. 
W.  /.,  vol.  iv,  p.  6. 
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describes  the  entrance  to  Vasantasena’s  mansion  as  shining-  ‘  with  its  high  ivory 
portal’.1  But  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  mention  a  single  extant  ancient  object 
in  ivory  of  any  importance.  In  modem  times  many  localities  are  famous  for  their 

"The  productions  of  Travancore  and  Mysore  are  adjudged  by  Sir  George  Watt  to 
hold  ‘  the  very  foremost  position  among  the  ivories  of  India  ’ — an  honour  partly  due 
to  the  excellence  of  the  material  used,  but  mainly  the  result  of  the  fine  artistic  quality 
of  the  designs  and  execution,  which  have  been  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  similar 
examples  of  sandalwood  carving  discussed  in  Section  7  of  this  chapter.  The 
motives  of  the  patterns  are  closely  related  to  those  of  the  stone  carvings  on  the 
temples  of  the  Deccan,  or  so-called  Chalukya  style  (auk,  p.  45,  Tig.  16),  and  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  grotesque  extravagance  of  the  Tamil  swami  designs.  In 
Travancore  the  old  conventional  designs  are  still  favoured,  but  the  Mysore  artists 
prefer  the  more  modern  'jungle  patterns  '. 

The  subject  not  being  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  exhaustive  treatment  in 
this  work,  my  illustrations  will  be  restricted  to  two  excellent  examples  produced  about 
1830  by  Gobind  Ratan  of  Nayagarh  in  Orissa.  The  tortoise  (Plate  LXXXIII,  Fig.  A) 
is  described  by  Sir  George  Watt  as  ‘  a  wonderful  creation  ’,  which  raises  the  artist 
■who  produced  it  to  a  position  of  ‘  equality  with  the  ivory  carvers  of  Europe,  Japan,  or 
China’.  The  statuette  of  Krishna  (Plate  LXXXIII,  Fig.  B)  is  characterized  by  the 
same  expert  critic  as  an  ‘  exquisite  piece  of  work  '. 

The  ivories  in  the  Colombo  Museum,  Ceylon,  include  contemporary  portrait 
figures  of  the  last  king  of  Kandy  (1798-1815),  with  the  chief  priest,  and  two  ministers, 
or  Adikars.  Mr.  Joseph  has  shown  me  photographs  of  statuettes  of  kings  and  queens 
in  the  Kandy  Museum,  which  are  very  quaint  and  neatly  executed,  but  of  little  account 
as  works  of  art.-’ 


Section  IX.  Terra-cottas  and  Clay  Figures. 

The  considerable  part  played  by  terra-cotta  in  the  evolution  of  Indian  sculpture 
has  not  been  generally  recognized,  although  Cunningham  showed  long  ago  that 
the  early  brick  temples  which  preceded  stone  edifices  in  many  parts  of  Northern 


of  all  kinds,  see  Watt  and  P.  Protvn,  Arl  al 

Delhi,  especially  pp.  172-9-).  Several  official  mono¬ 
graphs  treat  the  subject  provincially,  and  describe 
the  an  of  ivory  cawing-  as  practised  in  Bomba}-, 
Bengal,  Assam,  Burma, ^Southern  India,  the  Panjab, 
and  the  N.  W.  P.  and  Oudh  (now  the  U.  P.  of  Agra 
and  Oudh).  They  are  printed  separately,  and  also 
in  vol.  ix  of  J.  LA.  /.  An  account  of  the  Ceylon 

on  Mediaeval  Art.  The  Kandy  statuettes  are  repro¬ 
duced  by  Codrington,  Notes  on  some  of  the  Principal 
Kandyan  Chiefs  and  Headmen,  and  their  Dresses 
(Colombo,  Government  Printer,  1910). 
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acquired  a  lascivious  tinge,  agreeing-  strangely  with  the  Mathura  presentation,  the 
nude  figure,  however,  in  Egypt  being  often  male  instead  of  female.  M.  Strzygowski 
gives  the  name  of  Copto-Alexandrian  to  the  mixed  or  mongrel  art  produced  by  the 
intermingling  of  Hellenic  and  Coptic  ideas.  The  art  of  Gandhara  does  not  share  with 
that  of  Mathura  the  reproach  of  lasciviousness.  It  deserves  credit,  as  M.  Foucher 
points  out,  for  its  1  irrdprochable  tenue  ’  in  dealing  with  the  relations  of  the  sexes.3 

1  Id  Art  grdco-houddhique  du  Gandhara,  p.  229.  3  I  Art  greco-bouddhique  du  Gandhara,  p.  2+S. 
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and  unstable  Sur  dynasty  (1540-55).  °r  which  Slier  Shah  was  the  most  distinguished 
member,  had  such  a  hard  fight  for  existence  that  it  could  not  have  been  expected  to 
pay  much  attention  to  architecture.  Nevertheless,  several  meritorious  buildings  are 
due  to  the  Sur  Sultans,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Slier  Shah  at  bahasram  (Sasseram), 
built  on  a  lofty  plinth  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  is  one  of  the  best  designed  and  most 
beautiful  building's  in  India,  unequalled  among  the  earlier  buildings  m  the  northern 
provinces  for  grandeur  and  dignity.  Cunningham  was  half  inclined  to  piclu  it  <  von 
to  the  Taj.  The  dome,  although  not  equal  in  size  to  the  Gol  Gumbaz  ot  Bijapur,  is 
1 3  feet  wider  than  that  of  the  Agra  monument.1  Externally,  the  architecture  is  wholly 
Muhammadan,  but  Hindu  corbelling  and  horizontal  architraves  aic  used  in  all  tile 
inner  doorways,  as  at  Jaunpur.  The  style  may  be  described  as  intermediate  between 
the  austerity  of  the  Tughlak  buildings  and  the  feminine  grace  of  Shuhjuh.in  s  master¬ 
piece.  Plate  XCV  may  suffice  to  give  a  good  notion  of  the  merits  ot  Inis  admirable- 
style.  The  plan  is  octagonal,  and  coloured  glazed  tiles  were  u=ed  lot  decot ation. 
Both  the  octagonal  form  and  the  glazed  tiles  were  importations  fiom  Ptisia. 

Babar's  Babar,  the  versatile  founder  of  the  Mughal  dynasty,  was  an  active  builder  during 

buildings.  j,;s  brief  and  stormy  Indian  reign  of  five  years  (1526-31).  Holding  a  pool  opinon 
of  all  Indian  products,  he  summoned  from  Constantinople  pupils  of  the  celebrated 
architect  Sinan,  an  Albanian  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  Janissaries,  who  had  planned 
hundreds  of  important  buildings  in  the  Ottoman  empire. Out  of  the  numerous 
edifices  erected  by  those  foreigners  to  Babar’s  order  at  Agra,  Delhi,  Kabul,  and  other 
places,-  only  two  are  now  visible,  namely,  the  large  mosque  in  the  Kabul  Hugh, 
Panlpat,  built  after  the  great  victory  of  1526,  and  the  Jami  Masjid  at  Sambhal  in 
Rohilkliand,  bearing  the  same  date  (A.  H,  933).  The  Panlpat  building  has  not  been 
described,  but  is  said  to  be  in  fair  condition.  The  Sambhal  mosque  has  a  remarkable 
ovoid  dome.4  Although  the  Indian  buildings  are  much  more  Persian  than  Ottoman 
in  style,  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  the  grandeur  of  the  proportions  of  the 
existing  monuments  in  Northern  India  and  Bijapur  may  be  partly  clue  to  the  teaching 
of  the  school  of  Sinan. 

Humayun’s  Babar’s  accomplished  son  and  successor,  Humayun,  the  rival  and  opponent  of 
buildings.  Sher  Shah,  found  time  in  the  midst  of  his  unceasing  wars  to  do  some  building.  But 
most  of  his  works  have  been  destroyed,  and,  as  in  his  father’s  case,  only  two  arc  known 
to  have  survived,  namely,  a  ruinous  mosque  near  Agra,  and  one  much  better  preserved 
at  Fathabad  in  the  Hissar  District,  Panjab,  which  is  decorated  in  the  Persian  manner 
with  enamelled  tiles.5  The  buildings  of  Babar  and  Humayun  arc  purely  foreign  and 
Muhammadan. 

‘  Cunningham,  A.  S.  Rep.,  vol.  xii,  p.  26  ;  E.  W. 
Smith,  Akbar's  Turn!,,  p.  4,  editor's  note. 

s  The  ruinous  mosque  at  Kachpura  opposilc  Agra 
is  described  by  Carlleyle,  in  Cunningham,  A.  S.Rcp., 
TOl.  iv,  p.  100;  and  by  Moin-ud-din,  History  of  the 
Taj,  p.  nr.  It  is  dated  a.  h.  937=a.  tj.  1530-1. 
The  Fatiiabad  mosque  is  a  massive,  well-proportioned 
building  with  domes  rather  more  titan  hemispheric:-!. 


Cunningham,  A.  S.  Rep.,  vol.  A  pp.  ,33,  i37. 

’  Octagonal  memorial  mosque  or  the  fourteenth 
century  at  Suifiniyah  in  Persia  (Saladin,  Manuel 
if  Art  musulman,  t.  I,  Fig.  267).  Tile  decoration 

s  Saladin,  op.  tit.,  pp.  509,  561,  with  reference 
to  Montani,  Architecture  oltomane,  which  1  have 
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Akbar's  strong  liking  for  Hindu  ways  induced  him  to  revert  to  Hindu  styles  of 
architecture,  and  many  of  the  buildings  erected  during  his  long  reign  (1556-1605)  are 
more  Hindu  than  Muslim.  A  conspicuous  instance  of  such  reversion  is  afforded  by  the 
well-known  palace  in  the  Agra  Fort,  commonly  called  the  Jahangir!  Mahal],  which 
really  dates  from  Akhar’s  time  and  might  have  been  built  for  a  Hindu  Raja,1  The 
other  buildings  of  Akbar  in  the  Fort  were  demolished  by  Shahjahan. 

The  splendid  mausoleum  of  Humayun,  near  Delhi,  erected  early  in  Akbar  s 
reign,  while  distinctly  Persian  in  style,  is  differentiated  by  the  free  use  ol  white 


marble,  a  material  little  employed  in  Persia,  and  by  the  abstinence  from  coloured  tile 
decoration  so  much  favoured  by  the  architects  of  that  country.  The  building  (Fig.  240) 
is  of  special  interest  as  being  to  some  extent  the  model  of  the  inimitable  ‘  Taj  ’.  The 
dome  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  the  rest  of  the  masonry  being  in  red  sandstone, 
with  inlaid  ornaments  of  white  marble.  The  four  comer  cupolas  and  the  narrow- 
necked  dome  now  make  their  first  appearance  in  India.2 

Space  fails  to  enumerate  even  in  the  most  summary  fashion  the  architectural 
marvels  of  Akbar’s  palace-city  of  Fathpur-Slkrl,  begun  in  1569,  finished  fifteen  years 


built  io  the  order  of  Humayun  about  1540  or  ifgr, 
when  lie  was  on  his  way  to  Sind  (Garrick,  in 
Cunningham,  A.  S.  Rep.,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  12,  Pi. 
Ill,  IV). 

1  Ann.  Rep.  A.  S.,  India,  1902-3,  p,  62;  and 


2  Cunningham,  A.  S.  Rep.,  vol.  i,  p.  224,  Mr. 
Chisholm  points  out  that  in  both  the  Tomb  of 
Humayun  and  the  Taj  the  small  corner  domes  are 
much  earlier  in  style  than  the  main  dome  and 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

INDO-MUHAMMADAN  DECORATIVE  AND  MINOR  ARTS 
Section  I.  General  Observations. 

Muhammadan  architecture,  excluding  the  styles  most  deeply  affected  by  Hindu  Limitations 
influence,  and  in  spite  of  infinite  variety  in  detail,  presents,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  oFMuSil1- 
chapter,  a  character  of  general  uniformity  throughout  the  Muslim  world,  partly  due  to 
the  practically  universal  use  of  pointed  arches  and  domes,  and  partly  to  the  free 
interchange  of  architects  between  different  countries,  resulting  in  the  frequent  imitation 
of  foreign  models.  Muhammadan  decorative  art  presents  a  similarly  uniform  character 
by  reason  chiefly  of  the  Koranic  prohibition  of  images,  which,  although  not  universally 
respected,  was  observed  in  all  ages  and  countries  sufficiently  to  impose  narrow  limits 
on  the  field  open  to  the  creative  artist. 

The  orthodox  Muslim  decorator  has  found  himself  in  practice  constrained  to  Elements  of 
restrict  his  invention  to  the  dexterous  use  of  calligraphy,  geometrical  patterns,  and 
floral  devices.  However  varied  in  detail  the  application  of  those  elements  may 
be,  the  effect  is  necessarily  flat  and  somewhat  monotonous.  The  distinction  between 
Fine  Art  and  the  Industrial  or  Applied  Arts,  therefore,  as  observed  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  (ante,  p.  i),  almost  vanishes  in  relation  to  Musalman  decorative  art,  the 
designs  of  which  for  the  most  part  can  be  readily  repeated  by  trained  craftsmen. 

In  this  chapter  a  few  pages  will  be  devoted  to  the  art  of  calligraphy  as  displayed  Scope  of 
in  coinage,  to  the  rare  figure  types  on  coins  and  gems,  and  to  the  exceptional  attempts  this  cl,aPte'- 
at  stone  sculpture  in  the  round  or  in  high  relief.  They  will  be  followed  by  a  con¬ 
densed  account  of  the  leading  forms  of  Musalman  architectural  decoration  arranged 
under  the  heads  of  Calligraphy  and  Decorative  Reliefs/Lattices,  Inlay  and  Mosaic, 
and  Enamelled  Tiles.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  follow  the  Muhammadan  decorator 
in  his  treatment  of  minor  objects  of  luxury,  which  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  architectural  ornament.  Even  in  his  floral  designs  the  tendency  of  the  Muslim 
artist  is  in  favour  of  a  formal,  over-symmetrical  conventionalism,  calculated  to 
harmonize  with  his  favourite  geometrical  patterns.  Akbar's  taste  inclined  to  a  more 
interesting  naturalism,  as  displayed  in  the  exquisite  ornament  on  his  cenotaph 
executed  a  few  years  after  his  death,  and  designed  in  his  spirit.  The  small  number  of 
works  selected  for  description  and  reproduction  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  sufficient  to 
enable  the  reader  to  form  a  fair  judgement  of  the  general  character  of  Indo-Muham- 
madan  decoration  in  its  various  forms,  and  to  appreciate  the  high  excellence  of  that 
decoration  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  religion  and  usage.  The  art  of  painting,  in 
the  exercise  of  which  greater  liberty  was  assumed,  will  be  discussed  at  considerable 
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but  at  the  Taj  dados  are  very  effectively  adorned  by  conventional  flowers  cut  on  red 
sandstone  in  low  relief  (Plate  CII,  Fig-.  A). 

bad  The  same  plate  illustrates  the  totally  different  style  adopted  in  the  much  earlier 
Sarangpur  mosque  at  Ahmadabad,  erected  about  A. a  1500  (Plate  CII,  Figs.  B,  C). 
The  tree  motive  is  characteristic  of  Ahmadabad.  The  whole  design  is  far  more  Hindu 
than  Muhammadan,  and  even  the  ancient  Pcrsepolitau  bell  capital  as  adopted  by 
Hindu  art  appears  in  the  pilasters. 


Suction  V. 


architects,  and  were  especially  favoured  by  the  builders  of  the  highly  decorated 
temples  in  the  Mysore,  Deccan,  or  Chalukyan  style.  For  example,  at  Belur  there  are 
twenty-eight  such  windows,  all  different.  Some  of  these  are  pierced  with  merely  con¬ 
ventional  patterns,  generally  star-shaped,  with  bands  of  foliage  between ;  others  are 
interspersed  with  figures  and  mythological  subjects.1 

But  the  Musalman  architects,  who  were  more  restricted  than  the  Hindus  in 
their  liberty  of  decoration,  developed  the  art  of  designing-  and  executing  stone  lattices 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown  to  other  schools.  Endless  variations  of  geometrical 
patterns,  generally  pleasing,  although  wearisome  when  examined  in  large  numbers, 
are  the  most  characteristic  forms  of  Muhammadan  lattice-work,  which  is  seen  at  its 
best  ill  the  Gujarat  (Ahmadabad)  and  Mughal  buildings.  The  designs  both  in 
Gujarat  and  the  earlier  Mughal  work  have  been  often  influenced  by  Hindu  tradition. 
The  Muslim  artists  used  the  lattice,  not  only  for  windows,  but  also  for  the  panels  of 
doors  and  for  screens  or  railings  round  tombs  with  excellent  effect. 

The  most  beautiful  traceries  at  Ahmadabad  are  to  be  seen  in  ten  nearly  semi¬ 
circular  windows  of  Sicll  Sayyad’s  mosque  built  about  a.d.  1500,  which  may  be  fairly 
described  as  the  most  artistic  stone  lattice-work  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
I  give  two  examples — one  with  geometrical  patterns,  and  the  other  with  the  tree 
motive  of  Hindu  origin,  which  should  be  compared  with  the  modern  carving  in  tile 
Mysore  Palace  [ante,  p.  236). 

‘  It  would  be  difficult,’  Fergusson  observes,  ‘to  excel  the  skill  with  which  the 
vegetable  forms  are  conventionalized  just  to  the  extent  required  for  the  purpose. 
The  equal  spacing  also  of  the  subject  by  the  three  ordinary  trees  and  four  palms  takes 
it  out  of  the  category  of  direct  imitation  of  nature,  and  renders  it  sufficiently  structural 
for  its  situation;  but  perhaps  the  greatest  skill  is  shown  in  the  even  manner  in  which 
the  pattern  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface.  There  are  some  exquisite  specimens 
of  tracery  in  precious  marbles  at  Agra  and  Delhi,  but  none  quite  equal  to  this.’ 2 

The  material  of  the  Ahmadabad  windows  is  Gujarat  sandstone.  (Plate  CII I.) 


Plate  CX.  Tile  from  the  wall  of  Lahore  Fort, 


CHAPTER  XIV 

INDO-PERSIAN  OR  MUGHAL  PAINTING 
Section  I.  Origin,  History,  and  Technique. 

The  style  of  drawing  and  painting  introduced  into  India  by  command  of  Akbar 
late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  although  essentially  and  avowedly  foreign,  was  quickly 
made  their  own  by  Indian  native  artists,  both  Hindu  and  Muhammadan,  who  may¬ 
be  fairly  credited  with  having  improved  on  the  foreign  models  in  certain  respects. 
Modern  Persian  connoisseurs,  however,  do  not  admit  the  alleged  improvement,  and 
are  said  to  regard  with  contempt  the  productions  of  the  Indian  imitators. 

The  art  thus  suddenly  brought  into  India  by  the  action  of  an  enlightened  despot 
came  directly  from  Persia.  But  in  origin  it  was  not  mainly  Persian,  that  is  to  say, 
Iranian  ;  nor  can  its  descent  be  traced  from  the  art  of  Sassanian  times.  The  style,  as 
we  know  it,  entered  Persia  from  Transoxiana,  now  Russian  Turkistan,  which  received 
the  technique  from  China.  The  indigenous  Iranian  elements,  which  must  exist  in  the 
earliest  examples  of  the  Persian  ‘  miniaturist’s  ’  art,  are  matters  of  faith  rather  than  of 
knowledge,  having  been  obscured  and  overwhelmed  by-  the  dominant  Chinese  and 
Mongol  character.  When  first  introduced  into  India,  the  art  was  largely-  Mongol 
in  both  subject  and  treatment,  with  obvious  marks  of  strong  Chinese  influence. 

The  earliest  Persian  paintings,  or  so-called  'miniatures’,  in  the  liibliotheque 
Nationale,  Paris,  date  from  a.  d.  1279-80,  but  pictures  earlier  than  the  fifteenth 
century  are  rare.1  One  of  the  most  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts  in  Perso-Mongol 
style  is  the  history-  in  Persian  of  Chinghiz  Khan  and  his  family  (7 ami' -nl-tawarlkh), 
produced  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  now  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society-,  London.  Its  numerous  illustrations  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  examples 
of  the  style  in  its  early-  form.  Chinese  influence  is  apparent  throughout,  the  figures 
being  nearly-  pure  Chinese ;  but  the  landscape  is  crudely  conventional,  and  without 
any  traces  of  that  Chinese  delight  in  the  beauties  of  nature  which  prompted  a  critic  of 
the  Middle  Kingdom  to  observe  that  ‘  only  in  landscape  are  depth  and  distance  to  be 
found,  coupled  with  delights  which  never  cease  to  please.  Human  figures,  birds, 
insects,  flowers,  and  plants  belong  more  to  “  artisan  art  ”,  and,  although  painted  with 
exceeding  skill,  their  beauties  are  exhausted  at  a  glance.’ 2  In  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  s  manuscript  landscape  is  not  treated  in  this  reverent  spirit,  being  used 
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merely  as  an  accessory  and  background  for  figures.  The  colouring'is  not  brilliant. 
Mr.  Binyon  remarks  that 

‘  it  is  noticeable  that  the  farther  back  one  goes,  certain  characteristics  tend  to  assert 
themselves.  Colour,  which  is  the  paramount  quality  in  the  later  paintings,  is  often 
restricted  to  a  few  discreet  touches  of  red  and  blue  ;  the  work  is  mainly  in  outline,  and 
this  outline  in  the  finest  specimens  has  a  calligraphic  sweep,  a  rhythmical  beauty, 
which  betrays  an  affinity  to  the  art  of  China,’ ' 

The  proper  subject  of  this  chapter,  the  Indo-Persian  school,  invites  discussion 
at  such  length  that  we  cannot  linger  over  its  remoter  sources,  and  must  pass  on  to 
bestow  a  few  words  upon  the  two  masters  more  directly  connected  with  Akbar’s 
innovation  in  India,  namely,  Bihzad  of  Herat  and  his  pupil  Aga  (Aqa)  Mlrak  of 
Tabriz.  Good  examples  of  the  work  of  both  are  to  be  seen  in  London.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  ancestry  of  Bihzad,  who  was  alive  in  1524,  and  was  praised  by  his  con¬ 
temporary,  the  gallant  and  artistic  Babar,  is  traced  back,  through  Plr  Salyici  Ahmad 
of  Tabriz,  and  Ustad  Jahangir  of  Bukhara,  to  a  dumb  artist  known  as  UstaclGung,  or 
‘  the  dumb  Master 

The  art  of  Mlrak  is  adequately  represented  by  a  signed  picture  {Fob  166)  in  the 
magnificent  manuscript  of  the  Khamsa-i-Nizaml  written  between  A.  D.  1539  and  1542 
for  Shah  Tahmasp,  king  of  Persia,  by  Shah  Muhammad  Nlshapuri,  the  first  caili- 
graphist  of  his  age  (B.  M,  Or.  2625).  The  subject  comprises  hills  and  forest,  with 
leopards,  and  other  animals.  The  landscape  is  purely  formal  and  conventional,  after 
the  Mongol  manner,  but  many  of  the  beasts  are  well  drawn  and  true  to  nature. 

Bihzad  (Kamal-ud-din,  A.  D.  1487-1524),  who  enjoyed  the  favour  of  both  Sultan 
Husain  Baiqara  and  his  successor,  Shah  Ismail,  the  founder  of  the  Safavide  dynasty 
of  Persia  (acc.  A.  D.  1500),  marks  the  transition  from  the  Mongoloid  style  of  the 
Tlmurid  age  to  the  more  refined  art  patronized  by  the  Safavide  kings.  He  had 
numerous  pupils,  and  50  formed  a  school,  the  works  of  which,  in  Abul  Fazl’s  opinion, 
were  surpassed  by  those  of  Indian  disciples.  Seven  of  his  drawings  are  preserved 
in  the  Imperial  Library,  Vienna;  and  six  miniatures,  ‘  merveilleuses  compositions 
de  ce  grand  peintre’  (including  one  with  his  signature),  which  adorn  a  manuscript  of 
the  Bostan  at  Cairo,  are  from  his  brush. - 

The  British  Museum  possesses  a  specially  interesting  example  of  the  work  of 
Bihzad,  one  of  the  illustrations  in  the  copy  of  the  Ddrabnamah,  a  book  of  stories 
from  the  Shahndmah ,  formerly  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Lucknow,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  prepared  to  Akbar’s  order  (B.  M.,  Or.  4615  ;  Suppl.  Cat.,  p.  385).1 2  3  This 


1  H'\x\yox\>  Painting  inthe  Far  East  (1908), p.  152. 

2  Huart,  Les  Calligraphes  el  les  Minialur isles  de 
I'Orunt  Musuhnan,  Paris,  1908,  p.  331.  Migeon, 
Manuel  d'arl  musuhnan ,  t.  ii,  p.  40,  Fig.  18,  19. 
In  J910  Mr.  Kevorkian  exhibited  in  London  a 
MS.  of  poems  by  Saadi  containing  five  miniatures 
by  Bihzad. 

:l  This  notable  MS.  contains  a  multitude  of  signed 
llustrations  m  various  styles.  Most  of  them  are 


Mongoloid  or  Timurid  in  character;  the  work  of 
Mabesh,  a  Hindu  artist,  being  especially  Mongol. 
The  subjects  include  games  of  polo  and  sundry 
adventures.  Six  of  the  painters  named  in  Abul 
Fazl's  list  are  among  the  signatories.  The  picture 
on  fol.  34  is  by  Basawan,  and  that  on  fob  113  by 
Kesu  (Kesava)  Qahhar,  the  Muhammadan  spelling 
of  Kahar,  the  palanquin-bearer  caste,  to  which 
Daswanth  also  belonged. 
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picture  (Fol.  io',,  rev.)  represents  two  men  and  a  woman  among  conventional  rock 
scenery,  the  foliage  being  treated  with  remarkable  delicacy  (Plate  CXI  1 1). 

The  signature _ 'Atrial  Bihzad  wa  islah  Khioaja  Abdul  Samad — means  that  the 

composition0  painted  by  Bihzad  was  corrected  or  touched  up  by  Khwaja  Abdul 
Samad,  a  favourite  artist  of  Akbar’s,  and  the  teacher  of  Daswanth. 

The  Khwaja,  a  native  of  Shiraz,  surnamed  Shirln-qalam,  or  ‘Sweet-pen’,  pre¬ 
sumably  on  account  of  his  skill  as  a  calligraphist,  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
Humayun,  and  was  known  as  a  poet  and  accomplished  artist  before  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Akbar,  who  enrolled  him  in  the  official  nobility,  appointing  him  first  to  be 
Master  of  the  Mint  at  Fathpur-Slkrl,  and  subsequently  to  be  Dlwan,  or  Revenue 
Commissioner  of  Multan.  His  name  appears  in  the  list  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Divine  Faith,  the  short-lived  eclectic  religion  invented  by  Akbar.1 

In  Persia  and  India,  as  in  China,  calligraphy  was  regarded  as  a  fine  art  worthy 
of  the  most  serious  study,  and  masters  of  it  enjoyed  fame  throughout  Asia  like  that 
of  great  painters  in  Europe.  They  were  careful  to  sign  and  date  their  works,  which 
were  eagerly  collected  by  connoisseurs.  Abul  Fazl  gives  a  list  of  calligraphic  experts, 
among  whom  in  Akbar's  time  the  most  eminent  was  Muhammad  Husain  of  Kashmir, 
who  survived  the  emperor  for  six  years.  Many  of  the  albums  in  the  London  collec¬ 
tions  containing  ‘miniatures’  include  hundreds  of  specimens  of  beautiful  writing  in 
various  styles  and  of  different  periods,  which  often  seem  to  have  been  more  valued 
than  the  drawings  and  paintings  associated  with  them.  Abul  Fazl  enumerates  eight 
calligraphical  systems  as  current  during  the  sixteenth  century  in  Iran  (Persia),  Turan 
(Turkistan),  India,  and  Turkey,  distinguished  one  from  the  other  by  differences 
in  the  relative  proportion  of  straight  and  curved  lines,  ranging  from  the  Kufic  with 
five-sixths  of  straight  lines  to  the  Nastalik,  Akbar’s  favourite  script,  with  nothing  but 
curved  strokes.  The  forms  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  used  for  writing  Persian,  although 
not  distinctly  reminiscent  of  pictorial  hieroglyphs,  as  the  Chinese  characters  are,  lend 
themselves  readily  to  artistic  treatment,  and  even  Europeans  may  understand  to  some 
extent  the  high  technical  skill  of  the  masters  of  the  calligraphic  art,  and  admire  the 
beauty  of  their  productions.  But  full  enjoyment  and  appreciation  are  possible  only  to 
persons  familiar  with  the  character  from  infancy  and  sensitive  to  all  the  associated 
ideas.  The  subject  is  not  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  warrant  detailed  treatment 


‘  Among  the  general  characteristics  of  Chinese  painting  the  most  striking,  and  the 


1  Ain-i-AHari ,  transl.  Blochmann,  pp.  107,  209; 
Memoirs  0/ Jahangir,  transl.  Rogers  and  Beveridge 
(1909),  p.  15.  His  son,  Sharif  Khan,  was  appointed 
by  Jahangir  to  the  high  dignity  of  AmTr-ul-umara. 

*  The  technicalities  of  the  art  are  explained  by 
Huart  in  Let  CalUgraphet  el  ks  Miniaturists  de 
l’ Orient  Musulman,  Paris,  1908.  He  gives  (p.  256) 
a  list  of  Indian  calligraphists  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  also  mentions  Jawahir  Raqam,  Aurangzeb’s 
librarian,  who  died  in  1683.  The  Department  of 


Design,  &c.,  at  S.  Kensington,  possesses  specimens 
of  the  work  of  Roshan  Raqam,  one  of  the  artists 

Drawings  at  Petersfield  contain  specimens  of  calli¬ 
graphy  signed  by  the  artists,  and  ranging  from  Mir 
Ali,  a.d.  1535  (=a.h.  942)  to  Muhammad  Murad, 
a.d.  1638  (=a.h.  1048).  A  long  catalogue  of 
calligraphists  might  be  compiled  from  the  collections 
in  England,  if  anybody  cared  to  take  the  trouble. 
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]eaf._‘  This  album  was  presented  to  his  nearest  and  dearest  friend,  the  Lady  Nadirah 
Beg-am,  by  Prince  Muhammad  Dara  Shukoh,  son  of  the  Emperor  Shahjahan,  in  the 
vear  1051  (  =  0.0.1641-2).' 

The  illustration  of  manuscripts  was  only  one  form  of  Indo-Persian  art,  and  that, 
as  M.  Blochet  truly  observes,  was  not  always  the  most  successful.  The  book 
illustrations,  like  those  in  the  Clarke  MS.  of  the  Akbarmmak  at  South  Kensington, 
even  when  executed  by  Basawar,,  Daswanth,  and  other  famous  artists,  are  generally 
inferior  to  Persian  work.  The  highest  achievements  of  the  Indian  draughtsmen  and 
colourists  were  often  attained  in  separate  pictures  of  varying  sizes,  which  were 
frequently  bound  in  albums,  like  that  given  by  Dara  Shukoh  to  his  beloved  wife. 
The  British  Museum  collection  includes  many  such  albums,  some  of  which,  such  as 
Hafiz  Rahmat's  volume  above  noticed,  constitute  historical  portrait  galleries  of  the 
deepest  interest.  The  fashion  set  by  the  court  of  Delhi  and  followed  by  all  the 
feudatory  courts  and  many  individual  nobles,  was  passed  on  to  the  wealthy  English 
‘  Nabobs  ’  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  gladly  seized  opportunities 
of  procuring  specimens  and  bringing  them  home.  Certain  pictures  in  B.M.  MS.  Add. 
1SS01  were  much  admired  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  July,  1777. 

Occasional  memoranda  of  prices  give  some  notion  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  such 
pictures.  One  of  those  specially  noticed  by  Sir  Joshua — a  large  sketch’ of  Shahjahan 
holding  court — is  marked  Rupees  200,  equivalent  in  those  days  to  at  least  ^25 
sterling.  In  the  Johnson  Collection  at  the  India  Office  formed  by  Warren  Hastings’s 
banker,  Richard  Johnson,  a  drawing  of  Nawab  Shayista  Khan,  a  great  noble  of 
Aurangzeb’s  time  (vol.  xxii,  fob  5),  is  priced  Rupees  170,  and  in  another  volume 
a  number  of  more  ordinary  small  portraits  are  priced  at  25  rupees  each.  During  the 
nineteenth  century  the  taste  for  the  work  of  the  school  was  lost  by  both  Europeans 
and  Indians,  and  very  few  persons  seemed  to  care  what  happened  to  the  pictures, 
which  were  then  procurable  for  nominal  sums.  Interest  in  them  has  now  been  revived, 
chiefly  by  reason  of  Mr.  Havell’s  efforts  and  the  publications  of  French  scholars. 
According  to  Badaoni,  Akbar’s  hostile  critic,  the  courtiers’  taste  for  illuminated  books 
had  been  stimulated  in  his  time  by  a  certain  amount  of  compulsion,  and  it  was  natural 
that,  during  the  ‘great  anarchy’  of  the  Maratha  period,  when  the  influence  of  the  Delhi 
court  sank  to  nothing,  the  amount  of  liberal  patronage  by  the  minor  native  courts 
should  diminish.  Nevertheless,  even  during  those  stormy  times  much  meritorious 
portrait  work  was  produced,  and  some  good  portraiture  was  executed  as  late  as  the 
nineteenth  century. 

When  Bernier  was  writing  to  Colbert  in  1669,  early  in  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb, 
who  had  the  Puritan  dislike  for  art,  the  position  of  artists  had  become  much  less 
favourable  than  that  enjoyed  by  them  in  the  days  of  Akbar,  Jahangir,  and  Shah¬ 
jahan.  The  observant  French  physician,  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  witness,  described 
as  follows  the  relations  between  artists  and  their  patrons,  or  rather  taskmasters, 
by  him  : — 

cite  wonder  that  under  these  circumstances  [scil.  of  general  misery] 
it  flourish  here  as  they  would  do  under  better  government,  or  as 


‘Can  it 
arts  do  1 


Plate  CXVI.  Europeanized  scene; '  by  Muhammad  Zaman. 
(B.  M.  Or.  3265,  fol.  221.)  ’ 


Piate  CXIX.  Jahangir  as  Prince  Salim,  anonymous. 
(Fol.  1 8  of  DSra  Shukoh’s  album.) 


Pr.ATii  CXXI.  Wild  duck,  anonymous, 
(Pol.  10,  Para  Shukoh’s  album,} 


Plath  ('XXII.  Akbar  leaning  on  his  sword;  anonymous. 
(U.  M.  Add.  21928,  fol.  4  r/.) 


iV*j  *&’&£&*?< 


Plate  CXXvr 


Lady  and  sunlight  effect,  by  Rao  Gabind  Singh. 
'Johnson  Collection,  vol.  xxi,  fol.  S.) 


Pt.atg  CXXVIII.  Marble  building,  &e.,  by  Muhammad  FaMrullah  Kliii 
(Johnson  Collection,  voi.  xvii,  Pol.  3,) 


Plato  CXXX1.  Niiwiib  Shajisia  Khan,  by  Ustid  Gyan  Chand. 
(Johnson  Collection,  vol.  xxii,  fol,  5.) 


APPENDIX 

COLLECTIONS  OF  INDO-PERSIAN  DRAWINGS  AND  PAINTINGS 

In  London  the  public  collections  are  in  (i)  British  Museum,  (2)  India  Office, 
(3)  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington. 

1.  British  Museum. 

The  most  notable  volumes  are  Sixteenth  century— Or.  3714  (Waijiat-i-Babari)-, 
Or.  4615  ( Durabmmah )  ;  Or.  3600  ( Story  of  Amir  ffamzah).  Seventeenth  century— 
Add.  18801;  Add.  20734;  Add.  18579,  Seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries— 
Add.  22470 ;  Add.  21928.  The  volumes  specially  devoted  to  Hindu  mythology  are 
noted  in  Chapter  IX.  There  are  a  few  illustrated  MSS.  shown  in  table  cases  in  the 
King’s  Library. 

2.  India  Office. 

A.  Album  of  Dara  Shukoh  {ante,  p.  457);  78  numbered  folios,  besides 
decorated  fly-leaves ;  30  signed  specimens  of  calligraphy,  the  earliest  being  (fol.  62 
rev.)  of  A.  H.  904  =  a.d.  1498-9,  at  Herat. 

B.  Johnson  Collection. 

Formed  by  Richard  Johnson  {ante,  p.  332;  Lawson,  Private  Life  of  Warren 
Hastings,  p.  140;  As.  Res.,  iii,  74),  and  purchased  after  his  death.  Sixty-seven 
volumes,  or  portfolios,  badly  bound,  and  ill-arranged,  with  contents  varying  much 
in  age  and  quality.  Vols.  xxx-xxxiv  (inch)  ancllxi  are  Ragmalds  [ante,  p.  330).  Vol. 
lxiii  is  a  collection  of  poor  sketches  of  life  from  S.  India.  Vol.  lxvi  contains  specimens 
of  calligraphy  only.1 

C.  In  the  Secretary  of  State’s  room  there  are  portraits  of  J  ahangtr  and  Shahjahan, 
supposed  to  be  contemporary ;  a  set  of  miniatures  of  the  twelve  Padshahs  of  Delhi, 
&c. ;  and  two  sets  of  nineteenth-century  miniatures  of  Panjab  celebrities,  Ranjit  Singh, 
&c,  (Foster,  Catalogue  of  Paintings,  &c.,  inl.O.,  Nos.  65,  66,  69-71). 

3.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  S.  Kensington. 

A.  Indian  Section'; — 

(1)  Clarke  MS.  of  Akbarndmah  : — 117  signed  paintings,  separately  framed,  and 
hung  badly  about  the  walls  of  the  Entrance  Hall  and  staircase,  with  no  proper  labels 
{ante,  p.  456).  Mr.  Beveridge  has  prepared  a  rough  type-written  list,  which  is  in  the 

(2)  Twenty  early  Perso-Mongol  paintings  on  cotton;  four  hung  in  Entrance  Hall, 
and  sixteen  in  Room  VI ;  not  properly  labelled  {ante,  p.  454). 

B.  Department  of  Engraving,  Illustration,  and  Design. 

Large  green  album,  D.  1163-1210;  bought  from  Dutch  dealer  in  1903; 
contains  some  good  eighteenth-century  work  (ante,  p.  492). 
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Private  Collections  in  England. 

Many  exist,  but  I  have  examined  only  a  few,  because  the  material  available 
is  too  extensive  to  be  dealt  with  exhaustively, 

1.  Collection  of  C.  Hercules  Read,  Esq.,  at  his  private  residence.  Important 
and  full  of  good  things,  both  Persian  and  Indian  ;  but  I  did  not  take  many  notes,  as 
the  public  collections  sufficed  for  my  purpose. 

2.  Collection  of  Col.  Hanna,  at  his  private  residence,  Petersfield ;  comprising 
‘  Asiatic  Drawings  two  vols.  atlas  quarto,  and  ‘  Persian  Drawings  one  vol.  large 
atlas  size  (see  ante,  p.  490). 

Col.  Hanna’s  principal  collection,  now  at  Washington,  U.S.A.,  is  described  in  his 
printed  Catalogue,  dated  .1890,  of  which  he  gave  me  a  copy,  and  briefly  in  my  article 
in  Ind.  Ant.,  1910,  pp.  182-4. 

3.  Collection  of  Mrs.  Jopling  Rowe,  at  her  private  residence.  It  is  small,  and 
though  interesting,  contains  no  novelties  or  visibly  signed  pictures. 

4.  Collection  of  Col.  Hendley,  C.I.E.,  at  his  private  residence.  Excellent 
copies. 

On  the  Continent. 

The  huge  collection  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  is  known  to  me  only 
from  the  careful  catalogue  by  M.  Blochet,  ‘  Inventai re  et  Description  des  Miniatures 
des  Manuscrits  Orientaux  conserves  a  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale  ’  ( Revue  des  Biblio- 
theques,  Paris,  1898-1900),  and  from  a  few  reproductions,  as  in  Mr.  Irvine’s  translation 
of  Manucci. 

Numerous  valuable  private  collections  exist  in  France. 

Indo-Persian  pictures  are  also  in  the  public  libraries  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Berlin,  which  I  have  not  attempted  to  study,  the  material  at  hand  being  super¬ 
abundant. 

Probably  the  best  collection  of  separate  pictures  is  that  started  by  Mr.  Havell  at 

School  of  Art,  Calcutta.  There  are  also  considerable  collections  of  pictures  or 
illuminated  MSS.  at  the  Central  Museum,  Lahore ;  the  Museum,  Delhi ;  the  Victoria 
Memorial,  Calcutta  ;  the  Khuda  Baksh  Library,  Patna ;  and  other  places,  for  some  of 
which  catalogues  have  been  printed.  The  collections  in  private  hands  are  numerous 
and  rich.  It  is  impossible  to  go  into  details. 
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Page  25.  ‘  According  to  the  old  Brahmanas  of  Ayodhya,  there  was  no  place  in 

the  whole  of  Orissa  so  rich  in  ancient  monuments,  temples,  and  images,  except  it  he 
Bhuvanefvara.  In  fact,  ruins  of  more  than  100  temples  are  still  found  strewn  all 
over  the  place’  ( Arch .  Survey  of  Mayurabhanja,  vol.  i,  text,  p.  87). 

Page  84.  A  very  early  Jain  statue  of  PanSvanatha  from  KoSali  (Arch.  Survey 
of  Mayurabhanja ,  vol.  i,  Introd.,  p.  xliii,  Fig.  20). 

Pages  184,  190-8.  The  Archaeological  Survey  of  Mayurabhanja,  the  largest 
and  most  northerly  of  the  Orissan  tributary  states,  throws  much  light  on  the  history 
of  the  Orissan  school  of  sculpture.  The  illustrations  represent  many  works  of 
considerable  artistic  merit. 

Buddhist  remains  are  numerous,  and  proof  is  given  that  Buddhism  in  a  corrupt 
form  survives  to  the  present  day  (Nagendranath  Vasu,  M.R.A.S.,  Arch.  Survey  of 
Mayurabhanja,  vol.  i,  thick  8vo,  published  by  the  Mayurabhanja  State ;  preface  dated 
1  January,  1911  ;  received  in  October). 

Page  264.  ‘The  beautiful  and  artistic  images  of  this  place  [Maninagesvara] 
bear  a  remarkable  similarity  with  the  ancient  images  of  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses 
discovered  in  Java.  It  is  not  improbable  that  tile  artists  of  Kalihga  went  from  here 
'  to  Java  to  make  these  images’  (Arch.  Survey  of  Mayurabhanja,  vol.  i,  text,  p.  107, 
Figs.  7,  &c.). 

Pages  302,  306.  Examples  of  mediaeval  Hindu  painting  exist  in  Bengal  and 
Orissa  ;  e.  g.  portraits  of  two  religious  reformers  at  Gopivallabhapur  in  Miclnapur 
District  (Arch.  Survey  of  Mayurabhanja,  vol,  i,  Introcl.,  p.  chi,  Fig.  55)  ;  wall-paintings 
at  Haripur  (ibid.,  text,  p.  25);  water-colour  portrait  of  Chaitanya,  ‘a  rare  specimen 
of  art,’  preserved  at  Kunjaghata  Rajabati  near  Murshlclabad  (ibid.,  text,  p.  35.  This 
picture,  painted  between  a.  d.  1512  and  1533,  is  reproduced  in  colours  as  frontispiece 
to  Dinesh  Chandra  Sen,  History  of  Bengali  Language  and  Liter  attire,  thick  8vo,  1 9 1 1 , 
published  by  the  University  of  Calcutta.  This  learned  work  was  received  in 
October). 

Page  316.  The  Lahore  Museum  has  lately  acquired  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  3090  a  set 
of  twelve  Tibetan  banners,  including  one  which  represents  the  Wheel  of  Life,  and 
others  illustrating  various  scenes  from  Buddhist  legend,  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  Gandhara  sculptures.  The  best,  ‘  a  real  masterpiece,’  is  a  figure  of  Padmasam- 
bhava,  who  converted  Tibet  to  Buddhism  (Aim.  Progr.  Rep.  Supert.  of  Hindu  and 
Buddhist  Monuments,  N .  Circle,  1910-11). 
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Page  326,  The  Archaeological  Department  has  lately  acquired  in  Kangra  220 
pictures  of  historical  and  mythical  subjects  showing  great  artistic  skill-  of  which  most 
are  deposited  in  the  Lahore  Museum.  A  few  specimens  are  kept  in  the  Delhi 
Museum  (ibid.). 

Page  366.  A  remarkable  and  life-like-  portrait  image  of  the  Bengali  religious 
reformer,  Chaitanya,  made  of  nlm  wood,  is  preserved  with  two  other  images  at  a  hut 
in  Pratapapur  {Arch.  Survey  of  Mayuvabhanj a,  vol.  i,  IntrocL,  p.  c,  Fig.  54,  text, 
PP-  32,  35)- 

Mr.  Havell's  new  book,  The  Ideals  of  Indian  Art ,  was  published  in 
October,  1911. 
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Devadatta,  enemy  of  Buddha,  r 
Devanampiya  Tissa,  king  of  Ce 
Devapak,  king  of  Bengal,  305- 
Devathala,  Vishnu  image  at,  19 
Devil  dances  of  Lamas,  122,  31 


}  Eiura  (Eliora),  temples  at 
wt  210-14. 

,  Enamel,  in  Mughal  decor 


Dhdlka,  mosque  at,  401. 
Dhyani-Buddha,  painting  of,  316. 
Didda,  queen  of  Kashmir,  305. 
Digambara  sect  of  Jains,  11,268. 
Dinajpur  District,  temples  in,  30. 
Dionysus,  procession  of,  360, 
Divyavaiana,  scenes  from,  261. 
Diwan-i-KhSs,  at  Delhi,  4r5. 
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14  Great  Stupa  Sanchi  as  restored 
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Nasik 

21  Asoka  inscribed  Pillar  at  Lauriya 
Nandangarh 

24  Essentials  of  a  temple 
27  Aryavarta  style,  Great  Temple 
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